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The Trend. 


The trend of educational endeavors in the school 
year now drawing to a close has been more or less 
clearly in the direction of readjustment of educa- 
tional responsibility. Parents had been too largely 
relieved of the feeling of supreme and direct con- 
cern in the bringing up of their children after 
these have reached the school age. Society had 
been too busy with other things to realize in a 
practical way the social importance of the schools 
and the opportunities for the betterment of man- 
kind which these institutions afford. On the other 
hand, school officers had too largely disregarded 
the wishes of parents; at least, they seemed to 
have looked upon the schools too much as if these 
belonged to them to do with as they might choose. 
One inevitable result was over-systematization, 
converting schools and teachers into disciplining 
machines and sacrificing human considerations 
rather than suffer the wheels not to run with 
smoothness and precision. The directions to teach- 
ers were not calculated to encourage and otherwise 
aid them to give their best selves to the children, 
but more frequently had the sound of ‘“‘ general 
order number seven.’’ The educational work was 
being reduced more and more to routine, with 
workers and taskmasters and supervisors and in- 
spectors and greater and lesser examiners to apply 
the foot-rule of their pet theories in keeping the 
machine in motion. It was inevitable that chil- 
dren and teachers alike should suffer under this 
condition of things. Human beings need human 
atmosphere if they are to live human lives. 

Educational experts from abroad who have vis- 
ited the schools of this country have invariably 
been struck by the tendencies to extreme centraliza- 
tion of government in this field. The significance 
of the danger has been well pointed out by Mr 
Pierson, of Sheffield, England. ‘“‘ Wherever work 
is done on a large scale,’’ he writes, “‘there must 
be order and system, drill and routine. These are 
the giants which we call in to aid us in our stupen- 
dous tasks, but there is always the peril, unless 
we are stronger than they, lest they turn again 
and rend us. The true education is in the influ- 
ence of life upon life, and where mechanism comes 
in between teacher and pupil the issue is too dis- 
astrous to contemplate.”’ 

The evolution of the school superintendent has 
naturally brought about a monopolization of edu- 
cational authority. To be sure, there are boards of 
education supposedly representing the parents and 
taxpayers. But the extreme tension of business 
life has practically rendered it impossible for these 
members to give an adequate measure of their at- 
tention to the schools. Moreover, there are in- 
volved in the inspection of schools many technical 
questions with which laymen cannot be expected 
to deal. All these things have inevitably raised 
the superintendent of schools to a position of su- 
preme importance. He has become the represen- 
tative of the school board as well as of the teachers, 
and he claims for himself, besides, acknowledgment 
as chief authority in educational matters. 


There are several fallacies involved in the seem- 
ingly logical investment of the school superintend- 
ent with the dictatorship. To begin with, there is 
as yet no absolute standard for measuring educa- 
tional efficiency. The judgment of the superin- 
tendent in rating a teacher’s work is therefore in 
a measure more or less largely a personal one, and 
cannot in every case be accepted as final. Com- 
parative investigations, such as Dr. J. M. Rice has 
inaugurated, are far more reliable. Unlessasuper- 
intendent is able to justify his demands upon 
teachers by appeal to tangible facts he cannot be the 
judge supreme of the work and value of a teacher. 

The superintendent does not by virtue of his 
office represent the parents, nor does the board of 
education inevery case. School boards more often 
owe allegiance to, or form part of, complicated 
political machines with whom expediency and par- 
tisan advantage count for more than intrinsic ex- 
cellency and conscientious interpretation of the 
people’s educational aspirations and ideals. The 
superintendent’s place in a school system may 
perhaps be suggested in these four propositions: 

He is to be the expert adviser of the school 
board in technical matters concerning the schools. 

He is to be the chief executive officer of the 
board in everything pertaining to teaching. 

He represents the parents in so far as he con- 
sults local conditions and needs in the making of 
the program of studies to be pursued in the schools. 

As a professional educator he is to be respon- 
sible for the efficiency of his teaching corps and 
the promotion of cordial and helpful relationships 
between himself and his principals and other 
representatives in the system. 

The fundamental fact is that the responsibility 
for the education of children rests primarily and 
finally upon the parents. Next to these the school 
community is accountable for the proper bringing 
up of its junior members. Next comes the cen- 
tral organization of the allied communities, which 
usually takes the form of a board of education. 

It is with the readjustment of the rational order 
of educational responsibility that the past year has 
been especially occupied. Parents have given 
voice to their wishes in the reoganization of courses 
of study and the arrangement of the school day. 
A halt has been called to the uneducational consol- 
idation of reasonably large schools to unwieldy 
barracks. Populous towns are beginning to take 
pride in smaller schools with a home atmosphere 

about them rather thar in crowded centers. under 
militaristic rule. Manual construction, school gar- 
dening, agriculture, cooking, and other household 
arts have been endorsed by public sentiment. 
Civic associations and other bedies of people inter- 
ested in the public welfare have labored for prac- 
tical training in patriotism and instruction in citi- 
zenship and the inculeation of noble civic ideals. 
Parents’ meetings have proved their usefulness 
and are approaching the point where some form 
of organization will become necessary; the day of 
the organized school community is at hand. 
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Secretary Irwin Shepard and His Work for the N. E. A. 


The N. E. A. is almost half a century old. Its 
members hope the association is still however, far 
from being “‘ grown-up, ’’ and believeits sphere of 
usefulness is destined to broaden until its influence 
is felt in every nook and cranny, of the country, 
where there isa child to be educated. Not ‘‘ grown- 
up, ’’ indeed, but a score of years ago our education- 


al leaders decided that it was too old to be en- 
trusted to temporary secretaries who would nurse 
its interests incidentially for a few months each. 








of the Association since its organization ig shown 
by the following table: 
1895-96—Buffalo, - - - 1,464 
1896-97—Milwaukee, - 1,857 
1897-98— Washington, 1, 952 
1898-99—-Los Angeles, 2, 204 
1899-1900—Charleston, 2'391 


The following table shows the number and per- 
centage of all active members (including the new 
active members enrolled at the convention) in at- 

tendance at each convention since 1898: 


1898— Washington - - - - 37. 5 per | cent. 


1900-1901—Detroit, - - 2,810 
1901-1902— Minneapolis, 3,215 
1902-1903—Boston,- - - 4,288 
1903-1904—-St. Louis, - 4,542 


1899—Los Angeles- - - - 24.0 

1900—Charleston - - - - 23.5 a5 
1901—Detroit - - - - - 41.7 at 
1902—Minneapolis - - - - 33.4 se 
19083—Boston- - - - - - AGA < % 
1904—St. Louis- - - - - 29.0 


The enrollment of educational institu- 
tions has increased by 28 since the last 
report; they are distributed as follows: 


Universities.and colleges- - - - 148 
Normal schools - - - - - - - 59 
Public libraries - - - ~ (9 
Public schools (New York city) - 188 
Boards of education - - « IV 
Other educational institutions ec 
Total - - ----+-- - - 546 


Receipts and Expenses of Secretary’s Office. 


While it is intended that all revenues 
of the Association shall be paid direct to 





Dr. Shepard’s home at Winona, Minn., 
house, to accommodate N. E. A. business. 


The association must have a skilled guardian who 
should give his entire time to its interests—and 
Dr. Irwin Shepard was elected permanent secretary 
of the N. E. A. 

That was in 1898. There were then no records 
or documents of any kind on file excepting a few 
letters of recent date and a book of minutes of the 
meetings of the executive committee. Two years 
later, by amendment to the constitution at the 
Denver meeting, the class of ‘‘ active members ’’ 
was created. From that time an annual salary of 
$1,500 was allowed the secretary as compensation 
for a part of his time, with provisions for the em- 
ployment of a stenographer and clerk. 


showing the part added jto the 


the Treasurer, the Secretary is charged 
with the collection of annual dues of 
active members not attending the an- 
nual convention; of new members enrolled at other 
times than during the annual convention; of re- 
ceipts from the sale of back volumes reprints, com- 
mittee reports, etc. The revenue from these 
sources is reported by the Secretary to the Treas- 
urer monthly. The increase in these receipts 
since 1895 is shown in the following table. Previous 
to 1895 there were no receipts from these sources 
excepting about $100 annually from the sale of 
back volumes. While the collection of these re- 
ceipts is but a small part of the work of the Sec- 
retary’s office, it will be seen by a comparison of 
the two following tables that the amount collected 





The records of more than fifty thous- 
and annual memberships, printed in the 
volumes of proceedings extending from 
the Madison meeting in 1884 to the Den- 
ver meeting in 1895, were, in the year 
following the Denver meeting, analyzed 
and classified; and every person who 
was eligible and who had been a mem- 
ber more than one year was invited to 
join the permanent active class. 

For two years following the Denver 
meeting no enrollment fee was charged. 

At the Milwaukee meeting the consti- 
tution was amended requiring an en- 
rollment fee of $2 in addition to annual 
dues, making the first payment of an 
active member $4. It has been the policy 
to date active membership, from the 
earliest year of continuous annual mem- 
bership, and to allow lapses in annual 
membership to be recovered by payment 
of the omitted dues. 


Membershipin the Association. 
The growth of the active membership 








The arrangement of rooms, showing how the new portion, devoted to 
N. E. A. interests is connected with the rest of the house. 
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is near.) sufficient to pay the entire expenses of 
the office including the salary of the Secretary. 


TOTAL CASH RECEIPTS AT THE SECRETARY’S OFFICE 









SINCE. 1895, 
1895-96, - - $1,456.25 1899-1900, - - $5,255.11 
1896-97, - - 1,103.50 1900-1901, - - 5,089.19 
1897-98, - - 3,433.62 1901-1902, - - 4,785.98 
1898-99, - - 2,924.66 1902-1908, - - 5,404.96 
1903-1904, - - $5,421.41 





The following table shows the expenses of the 
Secretary’s office since the establishment of a per- 
manent office in 1898. 

TOTAL AMOUNT OF EXPENSES AT THE SECRETARY’S OFFICE 












SINCE 1898. 

Postage, - - - - $4,707.92; average for each year, $784.65 
Telegrams, - - - - 575.53; id = sa 95.92 
Freight and Express, 199.57; ve en ds 22.26 
Clerical Service, - - 4,520.29; re es * 755.05 
Stationery and Supplies, 

841.61; fe * Pe 140.27 
Traveling, - - - . 1,527.26; ” re sh 254.54 
Miscellaneous, since 1902, 

222.72; ve abs xi 74.24 
Rent, since 1903, - - 1,150.00; ce - abi 575.00 


Salary, - - - 23,000.00; for each year since 1899, 4,000.00 

Total, - $36,744.90. Average for each year, - $6,124.15 
The Fixed Revenue. 

_ The receipts from the Secretary’s office and from 

interest on the permanent fund, combined, con- 





The hallway, by which the N. E. ra rooms are connected with the main 
ouse. 


stitute a fixed and growing revenue entirely in- 
dependent of the receipts from the annual conven- 
tion, as follows: 


RECEIPTS FROM SECRETARY’S OFFICE AND FROM INTEREST ON 
THE PERMANENT FUND. 


Year. Secretary's Office. Fund. Total, 
1895-96 $1,456.25 $3,058.14 $4,514.39 
1896-97 1,103.50 2,801.95 3,905.45 
1897-98 3,433.62 2,268.47 5,702.09 
1898-99 2,924.66 3,164.13 6,088.79 
1898-1900 5,255.11 3,447.12 8,702.23 
1900-1901 5,089.19 3,883.03 8,972.22 
1901-1902 4,785.93 3,841.22 8,627.15 
1902-1903 5,404.96 4,715.10 10,120.06 
1903-1904 5,421.41 6,573.98 11,995.39 


The Permanent Fund. 

The following table shows the growth of the 
permanent fund, provided for by the constitution, 
and the interest receipts from this fund since its 
foundation in 1886, as shown by the annual report 
of the Board of Trustees. 

The surplus from the meetings of 1884 and 1886 
and from other sources was turned over to the 
Board of Trustees at the time of the incorporation 
of the Association as the first installment ($3,400) 
of the permanent fund. 

TABLE SHOWING GROWTH OF THE PERMANENT FUND. 
Washington—Addition, $10,000.00; Total Amount, oi, 000.00 







Los Angeles, 4 14,000.00; 8,000, 00 
Charleston di none; ? ae 8,000. 00 
Detroit e 10,000. 00; dg 58 000.00 
Minneapolis #2 10, 000. Oo: ** ds 108,000.00 
Boston ig 39,000.00;  “’ a 147,000.00 
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RECEIPTS FROM THE ST. LOUIS CONVENTION 

The'reasons which led the Executive Committee 
to hold the convention for 1904 at St. Louis, Mo., 
in connection with the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion and the gratifying success of the meetings are 
stated elsewhere in the report of the President of 
the Association. 

The decision of the railway passenger associa- 
tions that no special rates would be granted for 
any conventions held in connection with the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition rendered it impossible to 
secure the advantages of the usual National Educa- 
tional Association railway membership coupons. 
It was necessary, therefore, to rely solely on the 
voluntary enrollment of members, in advance, and 
at the time of the convention. 

The Local Executive Committee at St. Louis 
secured advance members and paid over receipts 
for memberships, as follows: 

From former active members (dues for set 5) 
From new active members- . 


$580.00 
From 1,890 advance associate mem- 
bers-  - - - = = - $3,780,00— $4,448.09 


The Registration Bureau at the time of the con- 
vention collected as follows: 


$88.00 


From former active members (dues for 1904-5) - $908.00 
From new active members - - - $850.00 

From 1,544 associate members - - 3,088.00 

$4,846.00 


There was received at the Secretary’s 
office before the convention for 19045 
(not reported in the receipts of the Bos- 
ton fiscal year)as follows: 

— active members (dues for 
1 


- $984.00 
$102.65 


$1,086.65 


To the above should be added $3,514.20 
carried forward from the preceeding 
year; thus making the receipts, up to 
the close of the St. Louis convention, 
$13,894.85. To this may be added the 
following estimated receipts for the re- 
mainder of the year: 


From delayed receipts from railrcads, 
account of Boston convention ($1,772 


From new active members (1904-5) - 


already received) - - - - $2,500.00 

From Secretary’s office - - - - - - 6,000.00 
From interest on permanent fund - . - - - 7,000.00 
$15,500.00 


making total (partly estimated) receipts for the current 
year $29,394,85. 


Special Committee Reports. 


With the Saratoga meeting in 1892 a new 
movement was inaugurated by the association in 
the appointment of the special Committee of Ten 
to investigate and report on courses of study for 
secondary schools. This report was made in 1893, 
the year in which no session of the association 
was held. The report was published and dis- 
tributed extensively by the United States Bureau 
of Education, but unfortunately was never included 
in any published volume of proceedings. 

In 1893 the Committee of Fifteen on Elementary 
Education was appointed. The report was made 
to the Department of Superintendence in 1895, 
and published in the volumeof proceedings of that 


year. 

In 1895 the Committee of Twelve on Rural 
Schools was appointed by the Council. Their re- 
port was made to the Council in 1897, and pub- 
lished in the volume of proceedings of the Mil- 
waukee meeting. The Committee on College- 


Entrance Requirements was appointed in 1895; on 
Normal Schools, in 1895; and on the Relations of 
Public Libraries to Public Schools, in 1898. These 
three committees reported at the Los Angeles 
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meeting in 1899, and the reports are all included 
in the Los Angeles volume. 

The plates of the report of the Committee of 
Twelve have been loaned without charge to several 
state superintendents for use in publishing state 
editions for free distribution, which have aggre- 
gated sixty thousand copies. In addition to the 
above table, the reports have received the circula- 
tion of the volumes of proceedings in which they 
were published; parts of each report have ap- 
peared in the reports of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education and of several state super- 
intendents of public instruction: and extensive 
reprint editions have been made by various pub- 
lishing houses of several of the reports which were 
not copyrighted. 

The reports of the Committee of Ten and of the 
Committee of Fifteen were copyrighted and a con- 
tract made with the American Book Company for 
their publication and sale, the company to pay the 
association a royalty of five cents per copy on all 
copies sold. 

The Annual Volume of Proceedings. 


The annual volume of proceedings embodies the 
results of the work of the association from year to 
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Executive Committee Bulletin, containing conven- 
tion arrangements and programs is printed entire 
from plates furnished from this office. In this 
manner the circulation of the most important bul- 
letin is extended by forty or fifty thousand copies 
without cost to the association, except for the 


plates. 
Dr. Shepard’s Offices. 


At Minneapolis the convention authorized the 
chairman of the board to enter into an agreement 
to pay rent for offices, including a depository for 
the publications of the association, on condition 
Dr. Shepard should build an addition to his resi- 
dence suitable for such purposes. In accordance 
with this agreement the addition, a two-story 
structure 22x30 feet, was completed in November, 
1902, and the depository of the volumes of Pro- 
ceedings (about fifteen thousand volumes) and 
other publications removed from Washington, 
and installed in the new depository in the follow- 
ing month. om 

The addition, which is uscd exclusively for of- 
fices and depository, consists of five rooms on two 
floors, two halls and stairway, and is connected 
with the library of the residence by a broad door- 

way. It is heated by hot water, and 








The room in which the various files of N. E. A. papers are kept. 


year, and is therefore its most important concern. 
It has been the aim of the successive publication 
committees to confine it toasingle volume of 1,000 
pages. This limit has, in recent years, been ex- 
ceeded, in order to include the reports of special 
committees, and to provide for the eight new de- 
partments which have been added since 1892. 

Every effort has been made in editing the vol- 
ume to exclude useless material, to secure the 
abridgment of papers and discussions of excessive 
length, and to limit the matter as consistent with 
a fair representation of the valuable papers and dis- 
cussions presented in the general sessions and the 
eighteen departments now organized. The largest 
volume yet issued is the Los Angeles volume, of 1,258 
pages, which contains, in addition to the usual 
matter, three special committee reports covering 
277 pages. 

The Educational Press, 

The educational journals have extended their 
support of the association in all its various lines of 
work. Special circulars of information are sent to 
them monthly, and are quite generally quoted from 
or reprinted entire. Several -journals issue annu- 
ally’an association number, in which, in addition to 
illustrated articles on the place of meeting, the 





provided with both gas and electric 
lights. The two rooms and hallway on 
the first floor are used for offices, while 
the depository occupies two ‘rooms on 
the second floor, the third room being 
used as a stock and packing-room. 

Under the agreement the association 
pays $50 per month rent for the rooms, 
which amount includes all expenses of 
furnishing, lighting, heating, care, and 
telephone service. By this arrange- 
ment the rent of the depository at Wash- 
ington and the salary of the custodian, 
amounting together to $150 per annum, 
is discontinued. 

The work of the office of permanent 
secretary includes at the present time 
the keeping of all records of the associ- 
ation; the editing, proofreading, and 
distribution of the annual volume of 
proceedings, and of all reports of special 
committees of investigation; the sale of 
back volumes and sets of publications 
to libraries, educational institutions, 
and individuals; the collection of dues of 
active members, and the annual revision of the 
list of members for publication in the Yearbook; 
the collection of dues of associate members, and 
of the revenue from railroads for the railway 
membership coupons included in the railway tick- 
et to the annual convention; the registration of all 
classes of members at the annual convention and 
the subsequent classification of all records of regis- 
tration; the collection of all papers and reports of 
discussion for the annual volume at the time of the 
annual convention, with the assistance of the ~ 
eighteen department secretaries; the preparation 
for audit and payment of all bills against the as- 
sociation; the keeping of a complete system of 
books showing receipts and expenditures—dupli- 
cates of the treasurer’s books; the negotiation of 
arrangements with railway associations, under di- 
rection of the executive committee, for rates and 
ticket conditions to the annual convention; the 
details of arrangements with the local committees 
of the cities where the conventions are held; the 
preparation and distribution of the annual pro- 
gram-bulletin and of the official program; and such 
other work as may be assigned to the office from 
time to time by the board of trustees, board of 
directors, and the executive committee. 











r— 


Dr. Shepard at Work. 


The increase of work in the secretary’s office is in- 
dicated in part by the increase in the annual office 
expenditure for postage, viz., from $462.78 in 
1898-9 to $1,303.55 in 1903-4, and to $1,492.00 to 
date for the current year. The economy of ad- 
ministration appears in the fact that the entire 
expense for clerical services since 1898 has been 
less than the expense for postage for that time, 
which is an unusual record in a correspondence 
office. The number of letters written annually is 
about 12,000, and the number of third-class pack- 
ages sent out about 50,000, not including the vol- 
umes of proceedings, which are sent by express, 
or the 80,000 annual program-bulletins, a large 
proportion of which are mailed to individual ad- 
dresses. 

There are twostenographers regularly employed 
and additional service is secured during the time 
of distribution of the annual program-bulletin, and 
occasionally at other times during the year. 

Every active member, individual, or institution, 
has a special file in which a complete record of his 
relations with the association is kept; a card cata- 
log file is preserved of the names and addresses of 
all associate members since 1893. 

Winona, Minn., the home of Secretary Shepard 
and the N. E. A. headquarters, is very fortunate 
in situation. Railway connections give it from all 
points practically as good and as quick mail service 
from the South, East, and West as Chicago enjoys. 
Dr. Shepard can get an answer from a letter sent 
from New York at Winona as quickly as it would 
be possible for any one to get a reply to a letter 
pare! to Chicago. The express service is equally 
good. 

Winona (We-no-nah) is one of the oldest cities 
of Minnesota. It is beautifully situated on the 
west bank of the Mississippi river, 103 miles south 
of St. Paul, at the base of wooded bluffs that rise 
almost perpendicularly 500 feet above the plain. 
It is the gate city to Minnesota from the eastward 
and has five lines of railway: The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Ry.; the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Ry.; the Burlington R.R.; the Chicago Great 
Western Ry., and the Green Bay and Western 
R.R. It has a population of about 25,000. 

It is noted for its beautiful homes, parks, and 
streets—generally well shaded with elm and maple 
trees; and for the excellence of its schools and 


the deep interest taken by its citizens in educa- 
tion. 
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The State Normal school at Winona— 
the first state normal school established 
west of the Mississippi river—was or- 
ganized in 1859, just twelve years after 
the last of the band of the Sioux Chief 
Wapasha were removed to the reserva- 
tion by United States troops from the 
river plain on which the city is located 
and which had been the home of Sioux 
chiefs. 

The name of the city is the Sioux 
name ‘‘Wenonah,”’ always given to 
the eldest born of a Sioux chief, 7f a 
maiden. Between the city and the 
bluffs lies the lake Winona whick Indian 
tradition describes as the lake of Wen- 
onah’s tears into which she leaped from 
the overhanging bluff and drowned her- 
self in grief for her lost lover. 

Secretary Irwin Shepard served as 
principal of the Winona high school 
from 1875-1878, as superintendent of 
schools 1878-79, and as president of 

~ the State normal school at Winona for 

the nineteen years following, until he 

resigned to accept the office of perma- 

nent* secretary of National Educational Association 

in 1898, which was created in that year by amend- 
ment to the zonstitution. 





Dr. Irwin Shepard. 


Dr. Shepard will have his office until the close of 
the great convention this summer at Asbury Park, 
N.J. Itis to him and his corps of courteous as- 
sistants that teachers will go for information. Of 
course he is a busy man. The thousands of vis- 
itors will have many questions to ask, but he is 
equal to the task. With all the pressure of work 
Dr. Shepard is always genial and considerate, and 
tries to have everybody happy. His kindly face 
beams with good nature. He is the ideal man for 
the post of permanent secretary of the N. E. A. 


BP 
As in previous years, the editor desires to an- 


nounce that THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will not be issued 
during the weeks of August fifth and twelfth. 
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Notes on the School System of France. 
By Albert A. Snowden, Fellow in Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Auxiliary Institutions of Paris. 


In connection with its public school system, the 
centralized French republic promotes a consider- 
able number of auxiliary institutions. In some 
instances these are altogether unique. 

School savings banks with $2,000,000 in deposits; 

a Children’s School Mutual with upwards of a 
allies members; a National Pedagogical Museum 
with 70,000 volumes in its collection—with a 














A School Colony of Paris Boys on the way to Boulogue. 


service of circulating libraries for any school in 
the land, and a service of stereopticon views that 
are furnished gratis for some 60,000 lectures each 
year; a system of courses for adults, attended by 
600,000 yearly; a lecture extension scheme that 
entertains 125,000 audiences in a twelvemonth ; 
school libraries to the number of 44,400, witha 
total of 7,000,000 volumes; pedagogical libraries— 
2,675, containing 1,035,000 books; the Caisse des 
Ecoles or aid societies—these make up the principal 
list. All function closely with the state adminis- 
tration. 
The Caisse des Ecoles. 

First, to note briefly the operations 
of the Caises des Ecoles and that at 
Paris, chiefly, where two-fifths of the 
funds of the 17,000 Caisses in France 
are handled by an even score of Caisses 
if the twenty arrondissements into 
which the city is divided. 

The Caisses des ecoles are associa- 
tions organized to encourage school 
attendance by rewarding diligent pu- 
pils and assisting indigents. 

At Paris their role has been extend- 
ed. They furnish clothing, shoes, 
books, and money to peor children. 
They give books, medals, and savings 
bank credits to assiduous pupils—a 
large item of expense in this country, 
by the way. They manage the school 
canteens, where lunches are furnished 
to all school children’ who desire them 
at a price varying from one to three 
cents per meal for those who oan pay, 
and gratis to the poor. They conduct 





Paris School Colony at Fontainebleau. All are boys. 


free dispensaries for the children, furnish free © 
medical assistance to the indigent school popula- 
tion; free baths, free dental treatment, free privi- 
leges at the barber’s. They provide in a limited 
way for the evening cours¢s; they pay the proba- 
tioner who has charge of the ‘ “guard class ’’—de- 
signed to keep the children from the pernicious in- 
fluences of the street on the weekly holiday, which 
is Thursday instead of Saturday, as with us; they 
help to pay for the school excursions, promenades, 
and theater parties, and for the school ‘‘ colonies ’’ 
which are sent to the country or to the seashore 
every summer. In a word, they are concerned 
with the moral welfare and the physical health and 
comfort of the boys and girls of their districts. 
They cultivate all the virtues of the three graces— 
— greatest of which is charity, in this case, at 
east. 

The first Caisse in Paris, organized in 1849, was 
of a private nature. In 1867, the Caisses were 
given a legal existence. Their chief growth has 
been contemporary with the great development of 
the French public.schools since 1871. 

The organization of the Caisse is similar, tho not 
uniform, thruout the districts.. The members ev- 
officio of its administrative council are: The mayor 
of the arrondissement (the mayor of the commune 
in the provinces) and his adjoints, the municipal 
councilors for the district, the primary inspector 
and the members of the school commission insti- 
tuted by act of 1882 to look after the school attend- 
ance. The other members of the Caisse are 
elected at the general spring assembly from the 
membership, which is both “Societary,’’ 7. e., 
composed of members who pay an annual subscrip- 
tion (usually six frances) and ‘‘ perpetual ’’—that 
is, made up of those who who pay a certain lump 
sum (generally one hundred twenty francs). The 
central office of the Caisse is at the mairie, or 
town hall of the commune (in Paris, of the arron- 
dissement), where all its accounts are kept. 

The records for the year just closed show re- 
ceipts of $590,000 and expenses, $540,000 for the 
twenty districtsof Paris. The subvention allotted 
to the Caisses by the city amounted in round num- 
bers to $255,000. Of this sum, $200,000 went to 
the support of the school canteen, $40,000 was di- 
verted to the school colonies and $12,000 to the in- 
fant schools. Other chief sources of revenue are 
the yearly dues of subscription members, the lump 








Just before a 


promenade each receives a roll of bread. 
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chosen by each school. They award- 
ed $8,000 in savings bank credits 
(usually $10 each) to the winners of 
various school competitions. They 
employed $4,000 to defray the ex- 
penses of excursions to nearby coun- 
try resorts —enjoyed by over 23,000 
children. A considerable:sum was 
used in purchasing lunches for the 
holiday promenades to the suburbs. 
Two of their largest undertakings, 
however, the school colonies and the 
school canteens require a more ex- 
tended outlining. 
The School Colonies. 


The Caisses of Paris sent 6,224 
picked children to the Vosges, the 
seashore, the forest of Fontainebleau 
or the country hills,. last summer, un- 
der the care of chosen instructors. 





Picture of School Canteen in Paris. The photograph was taken just 


outside the building. All boys. 


payments of new “‘societaires,’’ donations and 
bequests, receipts from the annual ball, from fairs, 
concerts, etc. The department of the Seine added 
$6,000 to the exchequer last year. On occasion, 
even the national government has allotted funds 
to this organization. ; 

One of thesubstantial sources of income consists 
in gifts or bequests of the newly wed, who rarely, 
if ever, pass by the Caisse on their way from the 
marriage hall of the mairie without leaving a 
purseful ducats for the little ones of the district. 
Thirteen arrondissements of Paris, in 1904, fur- 
nished $13,000 in this way. Sometimes the gifts 
are of considerable size. Baron Edmond Roths- 
child, at the time of his marriage, gave $22,000 to 
the Caisse of the Ninth. ; 

The largest allotment of the funds raised by the 
local membership itself goes toward the purchase 
of shoes and clothing for needy children. During 
the past year the Caisses spent $60,000 in this 
work. The record for a year shows the distribu- 
tion of 71,640 pairs of shoes and 76,841 pieces of 
clothing. The requisitions are made out by the 
school principals and are verified by a committee 
of the Caisse. 

The societies spent $10,000 last year for free 
medical assistance, free baths, etc. They gave 
$2,500 for the Prix of the National Holiday, July 
14, when medals were distributed to the pupils 





Canteen in a Paris School. Taken just after school. 


All boys. 





The groups enjoyed an average stay 
of three weeks, and the results were 
as great as could be expected.. There 
was an average gain of two pounds per pupil in 
weight, a rather remarkable increase in height 
and chest expansion, and a general toning up and 
tanning up and gathering of dynamic force that 
was healthy to see. 

Several of the Caisses have their own “‘ school 
villas.’”’ At one of these, which is used by three 
of the arrondissements in common, a director and 
assistants remain at the villa from May to October 
to receive the various groups of children that so- 
journ in this country place. Over 250 instruct- 
ors accompany the colonies of Paris. The expenses 
totaled $67,000 last season. Of this amount the 
city paid $40,000,—the balance was raised by the 
Caisse. In 1902, with the same municipal sub- 
vention, only 5,078 children were numbered in the 
colonies, a fact which shows the rapid growth of 
the societies. 

The School Canteens. 


The school canteens (cantines scolaire) have 
been created with the object of furnishing to the 
children of the primary and infant schools warm 
and healthful foods for the noon meal, —gratuit- 
ously to those who are too poor to pay and ata 
price below the actual cost for others. During 
the past year the canteens of Paris distributed 
10,525,915 portions of which 7,100,022 were 
furnished gratis and 3,425,893 were paid for. 
The total cost of the canteens was $290,000. The 

paying portions realized $74,000, the 

city allowed a subvention of $200,000 

—divided up among the twenty arron- 

dissements according to their needs— 

and the Caisse paid the balance. 

It is difficult to determine the per- 
centage of children who frequent the 
canteens. It varies in the different 
schools from zero to fifty per cent. or 
even more. Thus the Eighth has no 
canteens, tho it furnishes noon repasts 
to a certain number of poor children 
while the over-crowded Eighteenth 
spends a sixth of the total for Paris. 
The percentage of gratuitous distribu- 
tion is more easily reached. It is 
found to be on the increase—64%% in 
1902, as compared with 672% in 1904. 
The municipal subventions have re- 

_ mained almost stationary during this 
time,the extra burden falling upon the 

Caisses. 

It may be well to suggest that the 
figures for the canteen given above 
have to do with the primary schools 
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Exercises in dancing to music in a school colony. All girls. 


(ages 6 to 18) and the infant schools (ages 2 to 6). 
The method of conducting the canteen varies. 
In some arrondissements there is but one price for 
a repast, two or three cents. Others count each 
portion as of a value of one cent and charge as 
follows: for soup, 1 cent; for meat, 1 cent; for 
vegetables, 1 cent. Take one, two, or all three as 
you prefer. Gratuity is partial or complete. The 
children themselves do not know who pay and 
who do not. The populous Eighteenth adopts this 
plan and in addition to the regular repast, furnishes 
free soup to the poor children at eight o’clock in 
the morning (a half hour before school begins), 
and a roll of bread at four in the afternoon for 
those who stay in the ‘‘ guard”’ classes until six. 

No drinks are furnished, with the exception of 
water. The children bring milk, wine (in most 
cases), or other liquors to school—as well as bread, 
which is only furnished for the soup. 

The menus possible which would give the best 
results without causing too great an expense have 
been carefully studied by the city physicians and 
Caisse committee. Since the matter may prove of 
interest a sample menu (that prescribed for all the 
schools of the Eighteenth—the largest arrondisse- 
ment in Paris) is given below: 


Monday— Vegetable soup 
Roast beef 
Macaroni or noodles with cheese. . 

Tuesday— Beef soup 
Boiled beef 
Lentils. 


Wednesday— Vegetable soup 
Roast pork 
Potato puree 


Thursday (holiday) 
For the Infant Schools— 
Vegetable soup 
Cold meat 
Rice with milk. 


For the ‘‘ Guard’’ classes 
Vegetable soup 
Meat balls (beef) with 
sausage . 
Green vegetables (acc. 
to ls, 
Friday—Beef soup 
Boiled beef 
Bears. 
Saturday— Vegetable soup 
Leg of mutton 
Potato puree. 
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The Fifteenth has a unique addi- 
tion to the canteen scheme in one 
large school. As the result of a 
physical examination given by a spe- 
cial board of physicians, the parents 
of all the sickly children are notified 
that such youngsters as are specified 
by the committee should take a table- 
spoonful of cod liver oil daily, at the 
time of the early recess, and a portion 
of beef extract during the afternoon 
recreation period. Those who can af- 
ford it are furnished the stipulated 
foods at home. About twenty-five 
poor children are treated at the school. 
The results have been highly satisfac- 
tory. 

Vacation Classes, 

The Caisses lend support to the sys- 
tem of vacation classes which are held 
during four weeks of the summer in 
350 public schools of Paris. Their 
chief object is to remove the children 
from the perils of the street. Over 40,000 pu- 
pils are in attendance each summer. Regular 
school work is performed during the morning. 
The afternoon is given over to promenades un- 
der direction of the instructors. The canteens are 
in operation during the vacation school period. 

The ‘‘guard’’ classes, formerly carried on by 
the Caisses have been under the regular school 
management for the past nine years. 

Properly speaking they are in operation on 
Thursday (the holiday) from 8:30 A. M. until 6:30 
P.M. They are under the care of cadet teachers, 
or those who are either on trial or are waiting for 
regular positions. 

In the supervised classes, which operate from 4 
P. M. to 6:30 P. M. such pupils as can remain and 
desire to do so, may perform their ‘‘ homework ”’ 
(devois) under surveillance of an assistant in- 
structor. There are 325 ‘‘guard”’ classes and 
supervised classes in existence in the city, 197 in the 
boys’ schools and 128 in the girls’ schools. 

There are also fifty morning ‘‘ guarderies ’’ for 
the pupils who are at school between the hours of 
7and&. The City of Paris spends $150,000 yearly 
for the vacation and supervised classes. 

Herewith is indicated in outline the chief fea- 
tures of one set of auxiliary institutions working 
in harmony with the public school system. Other 
equally important supplementary phases of the 
French plan of administration and social helpful- 
ness will be briefly reviewed in future articles. 





When the children are asleep.—A day nursery scene 
From a photograph by Mrs. Archie Commeline. 
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TEACHERS’ MEcTING IN THE LIBRARY.=The library is finished in antique quartered oak with cases for 2500 volumes or 
more. ‘The lic ary 1 umbers over 1500 volumes, a gift of the heirs of John Spry. 


= 


THE CONSERVATORY.—This is over the boiler room, utilizing its heat, and serves for nature study. A nursery of plants ~ 
for the school-rooms and the school-yard. Plants belong to the principal. 


Views of a Well 


The famous Spry School, Chicago, which under the leadership of its principal, Henry S. Titbits, is 
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_HE METAL CLass.—Sixth and seventh grades are taught hammering, etching, and embossing copper and brass, using 
th« wood working shop. Miss Huntington, a grade teacher, pioneer in this work, is near the center. 


THE*OFFICE.—This room, 25x30 feet, is finished in antique quartered-oak. ‘It contains book cases, cabinets for museum. 
wardrobes, a broad davenport seat beside the door, and is hung with a few specimens of pupils’ work in addition 
to museum objects. It’s bay window overlooks the school yard and a stretch of the Boulevard in front. 


Equipped School 


doing pioneer work for the newer social ideas in common sehool education, 
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“Real Things”—A Glimse at Watertown Schools 


[Frank R. Page is a leader in the school field.. The schools of Watertown, Mass., over which he presides are working 


out many important experiments. Here is to be found a wealth of inspiration and practical suggestion. 
The welfare of the children of Watertown is first and supreme consideration. 


and wholesome. 
their leader’s plans, and work in cordial harmony with him. 
new endeavors carried to a successful issue in Watertown. 


The spirit is sane 
The teachers understand 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has often before thus spoken of the 
Here is an outline of several important departures that are 


well worth the interest of teachers, school officers, and parents, as nearly as possible in Mr. Page’s own words.—EDITOR. ] 


Our creed-is this, says Mr. Page. We believe 
that the object of teaching is to prepare boys and 
girls for life. Preparation for life includes, first, 
naturally enough, acquaintance with its good art 
and good literature, with its good music, with its 
history and geography, acquaintance with nature, 
and with civic life. In so far as a boyor girl is de- 
prived of this acquaintance so will his life be 
dwarfed and narrow. If he does not get it in 
school it is a matter of chance if he ever gets it. 

If acquainting is the first essential in prepa- 
ring for life, awaking, we believe, is the second. 
We believe that the things taught in school must 
be real things, things presented vividly and cap- 
able. of being put to use outside school. We are 
preparing pupils to live in a world outside of 


ten on the blackboard, then mimeographed on sheets 
of punched paper, and then these pages are bound 
together into books of the children’s own making. 
Because they have made it themselves and conse- 
quently are deeply interested, = can read the 
primer easily. 


THIRD GRADE PLAN FOR TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 


A store is fitted up in the corner of each room 
with sand and blocks and paper to represent real 
merchandise, with price lists and scales and mea- 
sures and toy money. The pupils are interested; 
they are learning real things; they are learning 
arithmetic, too, and learning it better than they 
ever could when it was taught abstractly and un- 
related to anything real or tangible. 

A great need in school to-day is 








Illustration and Dramatization of Hiawatha.—Second Grade. 


school, and we believe that “‘the primary object 
of teaching a child is to enable him to get along 
without his teacher. ”’ 


WORK WITH THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


= In the lowest grade real things form the entire 
basis of instruction. The formal lessons—read- 
ing, written and oral composition, writing, spell- 
ing, singing, drawing, and constructive work are 
developed from, and taught in correlation with. 
the real things. Among the ends sought with the 
youngest children are the cultivation of politeness, 
helpfulness, freedom from self-consciousness, and 
independence and freedom of expression, oral, 
written, and manual. It is felt that there is a 
great gap between home and school. The teacher 
tries to bridge this gap with the very little ones 
by talking about the things they are familiar with. 
She takes them on walks and they talk about the 
things they see, and thus they learn to use their 
eyes. 


THE WATERTWON PRIMER. 
The children not only learn to read by reading, but 
they make their own readers—real things again. 
The sentences for the children to read are first writ- 





the relating of all our arithmetic 
to life, so that ciphering may fol- 
low and grow out of the concrete 
study of business practice, instead 
of preceding such study or taking 
its place altogether. 


ScHOOL TRIPS. 

Our list of school trips includes - 
visits to the town hall, engine 
house, library, freight office, local 
stores, Norumbega Park, the Pea- 
body and Agassiz museums, the 
polls on election day, the foundry, 
the arsenal, the rubber works, the 
electric light station, a market gar- 
den, the Boston Public library, the 
Art museum, the State House with 
the legislature in session, a Cun- 
arder, a sightseeing trip about 
Boston, Concord, and Lexington. 
Pages and weeks of tert-book 
study do not compare with infor- 
mation gotten at first hand from 
well-planned trips like these. 

It is very likely that a trip to 
Niagara will be undertaken ere 
long. The pupils would be away 
from Watertown three days. They would travel 
in a special tourist car and would make that car 
their headquarters during the stay at the Falls. 
Meals could be brought from home. If this trip 
can be carried out, others can be looked forward to 
—trips to New York and Washington, for example. 

The greatest obstacle would be the financial one. 
But if the pupils learned to look forward to a trip 
like this at the end of the year, they would willing- 
ly make it the goal of their savings during the 
year, and there are few pupils but who could earn 
the cost of the trip. 


ROUND THE WORLD CORRESPONDENCE. 


Plans for making geography real by imaginary 
journeys and by correspondence with pupils in 
different parts of the world have been further 
developed. The study is carried on with the aid 
of railroad time-tables and folders,excursion books, 
guide books, books of travel, and pictures. 

In our effort to make geography a real thing 
there can be no more valuable aid to the pupils 
than illustrated lectures on the countries studied. 
Schools need stereopticons, collections of lantern 
slides for use by the teachers, and a fund to pay 
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Barn made by manual training boys and furnished by first grade children. 


for annual courses of lectures for pupils. This 
year we began to meet the need by giving a course 
of lectures in the town hall, the object of which 
was to start a ‘“‘lecture fund’’ which could be 
used to buy a stereopticon and slides and to provide 
lecturers. Tickets were sold by the pupils and we 
cleared $104. 


DEBATING SOCIETIES IN UPPER GRADES. 


The debating socities in our ninth grades give 
direct preparation for one side of life. They are 
live organizations; the pupils manage them them- 
selves. They know the rules of parliamentary pro- 
cedure; they elect officers by the Australian ballot. 

The members are learning to be self-reliant; 
they are gaining fluency in speaking. They have 
an acquaintance with current events that would 
put to shame some of us older ones. 


SCIENCE IN THE HIGHER GRADES. 


We try to acquaint pupils with the simple ma- 
chines, with the steam engine, and the applica- 
tions of electricity in the electric bell, the electric 
car, fhe telephone and the telegraph. 

At one school during the past 
year the pupils raised by means 
of a candy sale over thirty dol- 
lars for the purchase of appar- 
atus. With this there was bought 
a dynamo, a motor, a steam en- 
gine, an electric outfit, a tele- 
graph outfit, an electric light, 
and other smaller pieces of ap- 
paratus. 


Music AS A REAL THING. 


=n our effort to make music 
more of a real thing, we had, 
last June, a Handel recital. The 
Women’s club furnished accom- 
panists and soloists. The chor- 
uses, sung by the eight and ninth 
grades from the Grant school 
under Mr. Hadley’s direction, in- 
cluded: ‘‘ And the Glory of the 
Lord,’’? and the “‘ Hallelujah 
chorus’’ from the Messiah; 
‘‘Father Whose Mighty Power,”’ 
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Joshua. An afternoon performance 
was given at which all the pupils in 
grades above the fifth wére present. 

The recital was preceded by talks 
in the schools on Handel, his inter- 
esting life, his works, and his place 
asa musician. The next evening the 
recital was repeated, with an admis- 
sion fee sufficient to cover the cost of 
the production. 


Book COMPOSITION WORK. 


Instead of ‘‘ writing compositions ’’ 
the pupils ‘make books.’’ We use a 
special kind of paper without red mar- 
gin lines and with the horizontal writ- 
ing lines terminating an inch from 
either side of the sheet. Each sheet 
is punched in the left margin, one 
hole near the top and the other an 
equal distance from the bottom. There 
are covers of regular cover stock 
punched to correspond, and round 
head fasteners for binding. 

Each composition makes a chapter 
in the book and is inserted when fin- 
ished. The chapters are illustrated 
with drawings, pictures collected from magazines 
and guide books, and photographs taken by pupils. 
Decorative initial letters and head pieces and tail 
pieces are used. An appropriate cover is designed, 
and when the last chapter is inserted at the close 
of the year a preface and a table of contents are 
added and the book is complete. 

In these real books the pupils take pride, and 
in the process of making them they take pains. 
The plan results in better work, and more than 
that it results in work that is worth while. A 
set of these books thru the nine grades is a 
record of the pupil’s education. 

Besides the book of stories, that is, composi- 
tions based on personal experiences, there are 
books of history, literature, science, geography, 
based on the school work in these subjects, in- 
formation, a great deal of it, not found in the 
text-books, some of it secured at first hand. 
These books make up a little library, worth all 
the more because the pupil has made it himself, 
a library of usable books, text-books are free 
nowadays. These books are the only ones that 
can be taken home and kent. 











from Judas Maccabeus: ‘‘See the: 
Conquering Hero Comes, ’’ from 


One of the fifth grades in Watertown exchanges letters with this school. 
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The pupils of the elementary grades publishfa 
monthly School Magazine. There is nothing 
like seeing one’s self in print to stimulate to the 
best effort, and to enable one to see his mistakes 
in their true light. The joy and pride the school 
children of Watertown take in their little pubii- 
cation are suggestive of what can be done along 
the line of composition work. The best stories, 
poems, and drawings of the month find their 
way, from all the schools, into the magazine. 
The latter is printed well, is illustrated with 
photographs showing the school work, and, one 
can imagine, is readily bought at the price (five 
cents) by fond parents and admiring friends. 


CPA 
New Jersey’s Welcome to President Roo-eyelt. 


Arrangements are being made by the State of 
New Jersey for the reception of President Roose- 
velt July 7, when he will address the National 
Educational association at Asbury Park. 

Gov. Stokes has been informed by Secretary 
Loeb that the President will arrive in Jersey City 
from Oyster bay at noon July 7. The party will 
be met by Adjt. Gen. Breitnal and Quartermaster 
General Murray, and will take a special train to 
Asbury Park. There the President will be met by 
the Third Regiment and the New Jersey Second 
troop. 

Gov. Stokes will welcome the President to New 
Jersey. After the ceremony the party will take 
carriages for the Ocean Grove Auditorium. While 
the President is speaking the Third Regiment will 
maintain order about the Auditorium. The Presi- 
dent will leave Asbury Park at 4 P. M. 


EPO 


‘** Educational Foundations.”’ 


The sixteenth volume of EDUCATIONAL FOUND- 
ATIONS came to a close with the Junenumber. The 
program for the new volume, beginning in Septem- 
ber, is not quite ready for publication. Several of 
the great leaders in the teaching profession have 
promised their hearty co-operation. The subjects 
to be discussed by them will be of particular in- 
terest and importance at the time of publication. 
Present announcements might ina measure impede 
their timeliness. What is best for the education- 
al workers of 1906, that will have the precedence. 

The departments which have proved especially 
helpful will be continued with increased efficiency. 
Greater attention will be paid to American leaders 
in education than heretofore. The science and art 
aspects of education will receive adequate treat- 
ment. The exceedingly valuable series on the 
education of women will be continued. This is a 
ground never before comprehensively surveyed. 
Common school extension is each day becoming 
more definitely developed. Here EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS has held the leadership in the past 
and will continue its efforts for the dissemination 
of broader views of the common school idea. 

The departments of history and classics of 
education will concentrate largely on Greek and 
Hebrew education, the two great sources of mod- 
ern ideals of life. Educational psychology and 
child study will hold as important a place in the 
program as in the past. The “‘ dictionary of peda- 
gogy’’ will be continued along with the depart- 
ments of ‘‘moral education,’’ “‘school manage- 
ment,’’ ‘‘teachers’ examinations,’’ and ‘‘meth- 
odology.”” The monographic presentation of 
methods of teaching special branches, which was 
begun in the present volume, will receive greater 
attention. Some especially fine articles on the 
teaching*of geography havealready been received. 
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Here the teacher. will findfmost precious ma erial 
for practical use. 

Critical examinations of plans of grading and 
promotion in school, individual instruction, and 
of tests of the value and efficiency of a teacher’s 
work will constitute a new feature. Schemes of 
teaching citizenship and pupil government will 
also be discussed. 

One of the chief attractions of EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS is the personal touch given to the 
pages by the expressions of its many readers. As 
heretofore the editor especially invites the co- 
operation of educators in making the new volume 
. direct interest and helpfulness to each one of 
them. 

Readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL who are inter- 
ested may obtain a sample copy of the June num- 
ber by applying to the United Educational Com- 
pany, 61 E. 9th st. N. Y.3 


BPA 


Accept my congratulations on the success that 
you are making of your publications. Each one 
that comes to my table is found replete with most 
practical and helpful suggestions. No teacher can 
read them without being inspired to do better work. 
It gives me pleasure to make this statement after 
having read THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for twenty-five 
years. 

Wishing you continued success, 

W. L. MacGowan, Superintendent. 

Warren, Fa. 


Everyone of our teachers, principals and all, 
made EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS a study last 
year, and will do so again the coming school year. 


We find the periodical very interesting and its 
study and the discussion of every article is broad- 
ening to our teachers. 
J. FAIRBANKS, Superintendent. 
Springfield, Mo. 


BPN 


Special numbers like the present one are made possible 
by the hearty co-operation received from the advertisers in 
these pages. The confidence of our business friends is a 
tribute not merely to the value of a high-class educational 
journal as an advertising medium, but it shows their appre- 
ciation of the efforts of this periodical during the past 
years in maintaining a high standard of efficiency and integ- 
rity. We trust our readers will beso kind as to give expres- 
sion to their approval by referring to the advertising pages 
and in writing to advertisers. Please mention the fact that 
their announcements were seen in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


The combination of The Teacher’s Institute, Primary 
School, The Intelligence, and Primary School Hra has made 
possib e the issuance of what is without doubt the best mag- 
azine of its kind ever published. Its appearance, breadth of 
contents, cover design, character of paper, liberality of il- 
lustrations, and quality of reading establish this fact Seven 
question. The Teachers Magazine appeals especially to the 
primary and higher grade teachers in the elementary schools. 
The endeavor is made to bring before these teachers the 
most helpful and inspiring articles obtainable. Every issue 
also will seek to bind into closer relationship the editor and 
the readers. As he gains a more intimate knowledge of the 
teachers’ problems and aspirations, he will be able to minis- 
ter with greater success to their success, welfare, and hap- 
piness. You are cordially invited to ask for a sample copy 
of the Teachers Magazine. Address, United Educational 
Company, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Busy teachers have long recognized the value of Our Times. 
Since the combination with The Week’s Current, and the 
change of Our Times to a weekly, the paper is even more 
up-to-date, giving the important occurrences, discoveries, 
and interesting observations concerning people in the public 
eye. It is the purpose of the ecitor to make this publication 
a veritable ‘‘ text book ’’ for the teacher in connection with 
the study of current events. Here she will find in a neat, 
handy periodical, a summing up, as it were, of everything 
new in science, discovery, and invention. Send for a sam- 
‘ted United Educational Company, 61 E. 9th St., New 

ork. 
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Back to Nature. 


By Principal E. L. Kletzing, Rose Hill School, Chicago. 


.. The limited space for playgrounds in city schools 
is apt to crowd the school garden to the wall. If 
maintained, it soon becomes a choice spot assidu- 
ously guarded lest some child so much as peep over 
the fence and mar its beauty. 

Such a favored spot, cared for by the janitor or 
some devoted teacher, has an ethical effect upon 
the child and patron, but it utterly fails to get at 
the educative value of flower gardening in the pub- 
lie schools. “Until the life of the plant is entwined 
and interwoven into the life of the child, very 
little educative value will be realized. Certainly 
it is impossible to take 500 to 800 pupils into a gar- 
den thirty feet square and teach them the nature 
of the vines and shrubs of a locality, but the gar- 
den can and must invade the homes, with the school 
garden as a supply and experiment station. We 
must encourage the home garden, as it also fosters 
pride in individual care and ownership. 

Our work last year was especially in this direc- 
tion. We gave away - not more than two to a pu- 
pil—nearly 500 tomato plants, almost as many 
cosmos, aster, and pansy plants, besides great 
quantities of bulbs and seeds. The only require- 
ment was a promise of good care and of a report 
in the fall. 

During September we received nearly 200 letters 
from the pupils, relating their successes and dis- 
appointments with their plants. They enjoy tell- 
ing the varieties they can raise and see. A great 
many mentioned their troubles with the worms 
that infested their plants. They saw the enemies 
. plant life and how dependent such life was upon 
plants. 

In September we had our exhibit of flowers and 
vegetables, raised exclusively by thepupils. Takles 
and desks were loaded with garden prcducts and 
flowers. The feeling of pride which came to the 
owners of the largest and best varieties will stim- 
ulate others to greater exertions another year. 

As our building ~ets freezing cold during the 
winter our house-plants, consisting of several hun- 
dred geraniums, lilies, ferns, etc., were sert to the 
different homes to be cared for thru the cold 
weather and returned to us again in the spring. 


a eS 





We did not forget that seeds would be scarce ‘in 
the spring. We collected seeds of all kinds that 
ripened in our gardens and stored them away care-_ 
fully. This spring the pupils exchanged their 
seeds. The exchange creates a neighborly feeling 
and has an excellent influence in a great city where 
ecg people do not know their next door neigh- 

ors. 

Our school garden is only an experiment station. 
The real culture comes to the pupil from the home 
garden. Many of these pupils are growing to love 
flowers and nature, and gardening;will surely be a 
refining influence in their lives. 


Letters Written by Pupils. 


Rose Hill School, Chicago, Sept, 16, 190’ ; 

When I got my piants I dug the ground and planted them. 
When they were all planted I watcred them ‘all well. The 
first thing that came up from seeds were radishes.§ , They 
grew very large. ‘ 

I planted some pumpkin seeds. My pumpkins are pew 
very large, and are beginning to turn yellow. The§lettuce 
we had came up, and when it was large enough we used it. 
My flowers grew very fast, | watered my garden every 
morning and evening. The flowers I had inSmy garden were 
phlox, carnations, asters, and pansies. NELLIE} Birp.| £ 


Chicago, Sept. 1o, 704,” 

I think you would like to know what luck I have had wi th 
the dahlia bulb { got from you last June. 

I planted it and it had just started to grow when ourfdog 
happened to get loose, and as she was but a pup, she dug it 
up and tore it in two. I was discouraged, but I took the two 
parts and put them together and planted them again. I 
watered them and took as good care as possible. 

Pretty soon they begar to grow. I gave them more water 
and they grew faster. Now they reach up to my neck. 

There are two flowers open, and about two dozen that are 
starting to open. HARRY NORDHOLM. 


Chicago, Sept. 16, 04. 

i would like tc tell you aboutgmy garden. The seeds that 
you gave me were cosmos, squash, canna, radish, and musk- 
melon. Every one grew. 1 left one of my radish plants 
grow and it has pocs new. The cosmos plants are about a 
foot and a half high and they are blooming. The musk- 
melons have buds and they are grc wing very nicely. I have 
two canna plants and they will soon bloom. The other vege- 
tabie plants which are mine are tomatoes, celery, red pop- 
corn, and w.nter lettuce. 

The tomato plants which I got from you have icrne about 
fifty tomatoes already. I have one large garden of pansies, 
stone carnations, gladioli, white balsam, cosmos, “pachelor 


— 
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Gathering the Product of theSchoo) Gardaen.—Courtesy of the Hom? Gardening Association, Cleve and. © 
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lants which are 


I Shave three dahlia 
DDIE CARLSON. 


— 
Chicago, Sept. 19, 704. 
~~ hat bittle tomato plant which you gave me at first lay on 
the ground as if it were dead, but I kept giving it water 
morning and night until at last it started to grow, and after 
a few weeks it got some blossoms, and a little later these 

blossoms turned into big tomatoes. 

There were about five or six big tomatoes all in one bunch 
and they were so heavy that I had to prop them up. 

I brought one of them to school for the exhibit and going 
home I weighed it andfound it weighed eleven ounces. The 
rest of the tomatoes seem to weigh just as much, and I hope 


buttons, and phlox, 
blooming. 


the 7 will. 

y dahlia bulb and the cosmos plant also grew very nicely. 
The dahlias are large red. The cosmos are pink with a 
yellow center, and are also very sweet. 

GRACE HEDMAN. 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 16, ’04. 

I would like to tell you about my flower garden. It is 
about four feet wide and six feet long. You gave me two 
dahlia bulbs and one canna. I planted one dahlia bulb and 
the canna at the southwest and southeast corners of the 
house. The other dahlia bulb I planted in my garden in the 
east corner of the lawn. All the flowers get the morning 
sun and the afternoon shade. The canna is about two feet 
— and has not blossomed yet. The dahlias opened Septem- 

er Ist. 

They were dark red and beautiful. The bushes were 
about ‘ear feet high. My mother gave me some plants, of 
which two out of six died. The stone carnations you gave 
me grew nicely and are in blossom now. One is double, the 
rest are single. 

My vegetable garden is about two feet wide and ten feet 
long. My mother gave me bean, beet, carrot, onion, and 
lettuce seeds. All grew well except the carrots which died 
when I transplanted them. The onions were long and slen- 
der. The lettuce and beets I brought to school for the ex- 
hibit. The tomatoes became ripe and I brought them to 
school also. LOUISE KOELLING. 


Rose Hill School, Chicago, Sept. 16, 1904. 
You gave me a great many plants but some of them died. 
My tomato plants are very big. There are a great many 
tomatoes on the vines. My cabbage plants have been eaten 
up by the worms. My dahlias have a great many flowers on 
them. I watered my garden every night. My pumpkins 
are in blossom now. The soil in my garden is black. My 

tomato plants grew very fast. WILLIE LEBHERZ. 


Chicago, Sept. 16, 04. 

I have had a great deal of fun this summer with my gar- 
den. I have been having luck with it also. You remember 
that you gave me a tomato plant and about three bulbs of 
dahlias 
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Miss Julia Richman, district superintendent of schools, 
Manhattan. 


One of the most useful women in New York city. 


faThe tomato plant grew about two feet high. I have 
picked about two or three dozen or more tomatoes. 

I have picked four or five big fine dahlias and besides there 
are a great many buds. I got a cosmos plant from you also 
and I have had about twenty-five or fifty flowers and there 
are just as many buds. I am very thankful for the flowers 
and vegetables which I received from you. 

ETHEL RYDEN, 


Rose Hill School, Chicago, Sept. 16, 1904. 
You gave me some sweet pea seeds. When I got home I 
planted them by the fence. When they came up I put 
strings for them to climb on. They had a great many 
blossoms. I also received some celery, cabbage, and tomato 
plants. All but the cabbage grew nicely. My celery is not 
ripe yet, but will be soon. 
I took great pains with my garden so nothing would die. 
I watere] my garden every morning and night. I havea 
flower garden also. I have pansies, forget-me-nots, roses, 
carnations, daisies, cannas, and dahlias. 
MYRTLE VAN MEER. 








{Public School Building, Wilcox, Cochise County, Arizona. The Hon. N. G. Layton is the Territorial Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 
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How an Ohio Township Helps Pupils to Find Themselves. 


If the prosperous condition of the Springfield 
township schools is an indication of the education- 
al work thruout Ohio, the state may well be con- 
gratulated on the progress she is making along 
school lines. 

In the first pages of his report, Township-Supt. 
A. B. Graham gives an extended synopsis of the 
courses of study pursued in the various grades of 
the Springfield township schools. 





” LTR TTT 





Boxes of books from the Ohio State Traveling Library. 


_On_every page of the plan of study may be 
found hints regarding the teaching of certain 
subjects, as well as words of encouragement to 
the teachers. For example Mr. Graham says, 
“In all studies of the first grade, keep the gener- 
al methods well in mind, and don’t forget the in- 
dividual needs of each pupil.’’ As he closes his 
remarks on the teaching of reading in the first 
year, the superintendent adds ‘‘ Be very 
patient. ’’ 

Thus we catch a personal glimpse of 
a superintendent who has done much for 
the schools under his charge as well as 
the community affiliated with the 
schools, ’ 

Ever since the general library move- 
ment thruout Ohio in 1850, the people 
have recognized the absolute necessity 
for a suitable collection of books for the 
public schools. Since the repeal of the 
law providing for the furnishing of li- 
brary books by the state, a law has been 
enacted whereby township boards of ed- 
ucation may appropriate funds for pur- 
chasing books for the township school 
libraries. Since 1900 several such ap- 
propriations have been made by the 
board of education of Springfield town- 
ship, until to-day a total of $1100 has 








been spent for books and cases. Not only do the 
children add greatly to their information by the 
aid of these books, but the: parents find time to 
read and discuss their contents. 

One of the important departures growing out | 
of the use of the library has been the reading 
courses, organized and named the Ohio Pupils’ 
Reading Course. Each year since the libraries 
have been in the schools there have been more 
than 250 readers in this course. If a pupil com- 
pletes satisfactorily a course of reading he is en- 
titled to a certificate or diploma for the work done. 
One can easily see how the habit of reading grows 
out of ‘such a method. 

Since January, 1818, the state of Ohio has main- 
tained a traveling library. To-day, thousands of 
volumes are sent from one part of the state to the 
other, not only to the residents of the capitol, but 
to the inhabitants of villages and hamlets thruout 
Ohio. Boards of education are thus able to sup- 
plement the books in the township schools by 
cases of books from the state. The only obliga- 
tion to be metis the payment of transportion both 
ways. Each box contains one or more books per- 
taining to agriculture. A box may be retained in 
a school about five months. 

Among the schemes developed by Superintendent 
Graham, in connection with the Springfield town- 
ship schools, are occasional educational excursions to 
points of interest inthe state. During the past four 
years trips have been made by many of the pupils to 
various places of interest in Springfield. The 
crowning event of them all, however, was the excur- 
sion to the Ohio State university. It is needless 
to say that this tour of investigation did much to 
enlarge the ideas and stimulate the ambition of 
the students. 

Another interesting visit was made to the capitol 
to see the general assembly in session. In the 
senate the students had an opportunity to hear 
the third reading of a bill, and later to see it 
passed. The governor greeted each of the young 
citizens, much to their delight—at the offices 
of the heads of several state departments the 
children were told some of the most common 
duties of the officials. As a result of this trip, Ohio 
government and history were studied with enthu- 
siasm. 

Ohio is not behind her sister states in her effort 
to make the school yards of the state attractive. 
Educators have come to realize that school grounds 
should be as beautiful as the yards at home. The 
boys and girls spend more hours, while awake, in 
the school yard, than they do at home during the 





Some ofjthe boys and girls who went on the Excursion to the Ohio 
State University in 1903. 
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Pleasant Ridge, District No. 1. 





The Cross Roads School, 





months of the school year. Any thing 
that tends to cultivate the sense of the 
beautiful in the mind of a child results, 
as a rule, in a better life, hence the im- 
portance of a school yard filled with trees 
and flowers. 

The Springfield township schools are 
especially to be commended for following 
out this idea. Inmany yards native for- 
est trees tower above those recently 
planted. In theopen spaces and corners, 
many pieces of shrubbery have been 
planted, including lilac, snow-ball, jap- 
onica, bridal wreath, and sweet clover, 
as well as several varieties of flowers, 
among the latter roses, crimson rambler, 
peony, and chrysanthemum. The last 
two, Superintendent Graham says, ought 
to be seen in every school yard. 

In order that the children might see 
the flowers as early in the spring as pos- 
sible, nearly 1200 tulips were planted; in 
addition to crocuses, daffodils, narcissus, 
and hyacinths. In the spring of 1904 
over 4500 roses, ferns, geraniums, chrys- 
anthemums, and pansies were distribut- 
ed to pupils for home planting, at a very 
small price each. In the fall of the same 
year nearly 2000 bulbs, tulips, hyacinths, 
daffodils, narcissus, and Chinese sacred 
lilies were set out in yards surrounding 
the homes of the children. 

Interior decoration receives as much 
attention in these schools, as the exterior. 
Nearly every school-room wall and ceil- 
ing in the township has been papered or 
painted. Not only has this been done, 
but practically all of the windows have 
been shaded, adding materially to the 
beauty of each room, and putting the 
light under reasonable control. Beauti- 
ful pictures have been presented to the 
several schools by people interested in 
the efforts made to beautify the sur- 
roundings. The Crowell Publishing house, 
of Springfield, recently presented six 
large pictures to each of the twelve 
schools. The titles were, ‘‘ Defiance,’’ 
‘“‘Can’t you Talk?’’ ‘‘ Pharaoh’s Horses,’’ 
‘* Washington Crossing the Delaware,”’ 
““Washington,’’ and ‘‘God Speed.”’ 
'Lhese were given on condition that the 
board of education frame them, at a cost 
of about one hundred dollars. 

The children are now trying to secure 
eight historical pictures offered by the 
Youth’s Companion to any school making 
some permanent improvement on the 


- school ground, or interior decoration. 


Several schools have entered heartily into 
this competition, and by the end of the 
year Superintendent Graham confidently 
expects the pictures will be awarded. 

Probably the most interesting and up- 
to-date departure in school work in Ohio, 
especially in connection with the schools 
of Springfield township, is the course in 
elementary agriculture. 

The educational value of nature study 
and agriculture in rural schools, declares 
Superintendent Graham, is very great. 
By studying nature the pupil is brought 
into proper relation to his natural envir- 
onment; a love for nature is created, and 
with it a great degree of reverence for 
the Great Creator thru whose creatures 

:part of His laws are revealed. The 
study of the science of agriculture, with 
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the practice of the art at home, provides 
much for the head, heart, and hand, of 
the pupil in the country schools. It puts 
the pupil in possession of scientific facts 
pertaining to soil, water, plant, and in- 
sect friends and foes, in addition to the 
broad knowledge obtained of cultivation, 

drainage and domestic animals. When 
scientific facts are known, the individual 
adapts himself more easily to conditions; 

the farmer must learn not only to adapt 
himself to conditions, but to improve 
conditions. 

The work in the science of agriculture 
divides itself into the theoretical and 
practical. The first of these two phases 
of the subject is taken up occasionally in 
the schools, and in the club meetings 
which are held once a month in the as- 
sembly room of the county building. A 
few days before the meeting each boy is 
notified that certain subjects will be taken 
up, and he is requested to read certain 
pages on the subjects assigned. 


The practical work is carried on at 
home where plots large enough for vege- 
tables, flowers, or corn, are laid off. 
Here the young students can give care- 
fulattention during vacation months, and 
at the same time the interested parent 
has an opportunity to see the child’s work 
as it progresses, and to offer timely sug- 
gestions at critical stages. 

Superintendent Graham deserves the 
hearty commendation he is everywhere 
receiving for the good work he is doing 
as leader in the school work of Spring- 
field township. In July of this year Mr. 
Graham is to take charge of the agricul- 
tural extension work at the Ohio staie ~ 
university. 
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Evening Schools of the United States. 


Twenty cities showing highest enroll- 
ment according to United States Corr- 
missioner’s Report (1908). 


Whole No.of Average No.of No.of 
Pupils Enrolled Pupils Enrolled ‘leachers 





1. New York 76,399 24,912 963 
2. Philadelphia 20,163 8,874 500 
3. Boston 14,430 5,116 255 
4, Chicago 13,027 5,650 296 
5. San Francisco 6,781 2,396 105 
6. Newark 6,444 2,935 140 
7. Providence 5,233 2,048 202 
8. St. Louis 4,625 1,951 90 
9, Fall River 4,524 2,743 188 
10. Buffalo 4,077 1,590 109 
11. Lowell 3,914 2,46 143 
12. Seranton 3,074 2,105 74 
13. Jersey City 2,897 863 2 
14. Worcester 2,781 1,355 99 
15. Rochester 2,764 864 63 
16. Baltimore 2,612 1,467 81 
17. New Bedford 2,237 1,147 88 
18. Lawrence 2,120 1,520 74 
19. Washington 1,893 948 52 
20, Cincinnati 1,827 1,125 52 
PAN 


We want to extend our hearty thanks to 
the advertisers in this special issue, with- 
fe out whose co-operation such a number would 
: not have been possible. We especially ask 

our readers, when writing for information 
or catalogs,'to say that their announcements 
were seen in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





The Rockway School, 
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The New Parks of Chicago 


By Dr. Henry S. Curtis. 


The development of park systems has been one 
of the most notable movements of the last decade. 
Thirty years ago there were not more than four or 
five city parks in the country. In 1902 Professor 
Zueblin in his book on ‘‘ American Municipal Prog- 
ress’’ finds record of over 2600. Not only has 
the progress during the last ten years been very 
rapid, but that of the past year has been almost 
phenomenal. 

It has been shown in Chicago that the mortality 
rate rises according to the distance from parks and 
open spaces. Human life does not thrive in an 
environment of brick walls and asphalt alone. 
The park is an attempt to restore to a city the 
door yard that its people have individually lost, 
to give a playground for all, and to redeem from 
utter unnaturalness our very artificial city life. 

The"park growth of the last few years has had 
two general directions; one has been the purchase 
of sites in congested districts, the making of 


center. On either side will be the Academy of 
Fine Arts and a new Scientific and Mechanical 
library. If one compass point were put down at 
the proposed Columbian museum, and the other at 
Jackson park and drawn around to the lake on the 
north, it would just about follow the line of the old 
park system of Chicago. If the outer leg were 
moved about fifteen miles further out, it would 
follow closely the proposed line of outlying parks. 
However, it was not my purpose to speak at 
length of the outlying parks of Chicago, but the 
system of small parks which is now being estab- 
lished in the thickly settled portions of the city. 
Two years ago the common council of the city of 
Chicago voted $6,400,000 for park extension. 
Something more than $4,000,000 of this fell to the 
South Park board. Now the South Park board is 
a somewhat unique organization. Its members 
are appointed by the judges of the circuit court 
and hold their positions quite independent of the 
political organizations that flourish 





The Making of a Park. 


breathing places for a teeming population. This 
is well illustrated in the small parks in New York, 
and the other has been securing of an outlying 
park system, often entirely outside the city limits. 
Of this Boston furnishes us the best example of 
accomplished work. 

Chicago is of peculiar interest just at present 
because of her activity in both of these lines of 
effort. She has a commission now working on the 
plans and maps for an outer park system which 
will include about 40,000 acres. This is in the 
form of a park belt encircling the city, so as to 
follow the rivers and most picturesque scenery. 
In places it will be twenty or more miles outside 
the corporation. 
include, if the present plans are adopted, consid- 
erable hilly country and much that will be beauti- 
ful either in winter or summer. It will be a pre- 
serve where the people are free to go where they 
will, to gather the flowers and leaves, or to fish 
from the streams, and the chikiren may climb the 
trees. When this is laid out as a continuous boule- 
vard encircling the city, it will be a paradise for 
the man with an automobile, a carriage, or a bi- 
cycle. Its purchase cost will probably be less than 
a rather small park within the city limits. The 
park system of Chicago will then form two con- 
centric semicircles, of which the new Grant park 
will be the center, and the old park system, begin- 
ning at Jackson and running around to Lincoln 
park will be the inner ring, and the new system 
will be the outer. 

_ Grant park, which is now being made by filling 
in Lake Michigan beyond the Illinois Central tracks, 
will contain about 200 acres, and will have the new 
Columbian museum which Marshall Field has of- 
fered to build at an expense of $7,000,000, for its 


Strange as it may seem, it will: 


or fadearound them. The superin- 
tendent has held his position for 
twenty-five years, and has his hands 
free to discharge the incompetent 
and discipline the negligent, as a 
business man would an employee. 

Partially in consequence of this 
fact the South Park board is, I be- 
lieve, the most progressive park 
board in the country. Ithasshown 
its efficiency in the past by the re- 
sults it has achieved. It has stood 
for a nearly complete independence 
of the other departments and the 
most extensive possible use of the 
parks by the people. It has its own 
police department, which is quite independent, its 
own electric light, and its own street cleaning 
force; it lets out no privileges, it owns all the 
boats on the lakes, all the restaurants, all the 
tennis nets, etc. The results of this are good for 
the people. _While the commonest kind of a boat 
costs fifty cents an hour in Central park, New 
York, a boat can be rented for from fifteen cents 
to thirty-five cents an hour in Washington park, 
Chicago. The man who wants to take his dinner 
at the Mall restaurant in New York and get the 
evening hour in the park will spend $2.00 for a 
very moderate meal, and probably will not come 
often. The citizen of Chicago can take his family 
to dinner in a.Chicago park and feel that he is not 
paying much if any more than the same meal 
would cost him at home, for the food is actually 
served for a little less than cost. On the tennis 
fields the nets belong to the park authorities and 
are kept up all the time, consequently it does not 
take a half hour or more of bother before any one 
can begin toplay. Rackets and balls can be rented 
at a very moderate price. 

When now a board which has shown itself so 
progressive as this is given $4,000,000 to spend on 
extension, something interesting might be ex- 
pected. In this we have not been disappointed. 
As soon as the board was sure of the money, it set 
a commission to work to select and get an option 
on suitable locations. Fourteen sites ranging from 
ten to 250 acres in area and aggregating about 640 
acres were selected. All but two were purchased 
early in the season, and thousands of men are 
pushing the work of park construction to a rapid 
completion. It is hoped that they will be finished 
this year. 

It is not left to our imagination merely to con- 
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ceive what these new parks will be like, for Mc- 
Kinley park, which was completed last year, from 
its general plan, tho it lacks some of the features 
of the new parks, makes a fifteenth in the series. 
Despite the fact that McKinley park lacks these 
newest features, it is still much the most interest- 
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the director in another part of the yard, the small 
children had amused themselves by taking the 
sand from the sand bin and dumping it down the 
drain. Consequently when it rained in the after- 
noon there was a flood, and we soon had nearly a 
foot of water in the yard. The new playground 

delighted the children twice as much as 








the old one, and it took the utmost ef- 
forts of, the director to keep those with- 
out shoes out of the pool, even while the 
rain was pouring; or the others from 
pulling off their shoes and stockings to 
go in after their companions. This ex- 
perience was sufficient to convince me 
that a wading pool would be popular, and 
the attendance at Chicago certainly war- 
rants this conclusion. The Chicago pool 
is also used for sailing toy boats. 

But it is not always summer, and 
wading pools and outdoor swimming 





An Out-Door Swimming Pool, 


ing park I have ever visited. It is ten or twelve 
acres in extent, and every rood of it is available for 
public use. There are no signs of ‘‘ Keep off the 
Grass.”’ 

Perhaps the most interesting thing in the park 
is the open air swimming pool. This is a concrete 
pool of a half or two-thirds of an acre in extent. 
It is surrounded by shrubbery and has a beach of 
fine white lakesand. Ina few places the shrubbery 
approaches so as actually to overhang and reflect 
itself in the pool. In front of the shallow side of 
the pool is a wide, low bath-house in which the 
necessary change of clothing is effected. The 
men have the pool for four days a week and the 
-women fortwo. Themen wear only a trunk which 
is furnished them in the bath-house. The num- 
ber of men and boys making use of the bath during 
the summer varied from 500 to 2500 per day. The 
number of the women ranged up to about 1,000. 

There is no expense whatever to the bathers, as 
towels and bathing suits are furnished. In pass- 
ing from the bath-house to the pool everyone must 
‘go thru a corridor of shower baths, in which he is 
played upon by thirty or forty showers, so that 
even if he comes to the bath after shoveling coal 
all day, he is fairly clean before he reaches the 
water. The water from the lake is too cold for 
comfortable bathing so it is all run thru the boilers 
before it is passed into the pools and is thus kept at 
an agreeable temperature. Once a week all the 
water is drawn off, and the entire bottom and 
sides are scrubbed. It is brilliantly lighted by 
electric lights and is used up to ten o’clock at 
night. There is a wash-house with centrifugal 
machines for washing and drying the towels and 
bathing suits. There isacorps of fourteen men, 
including four life savers, at the bath. Each bath 
given costs the city about six cents. Despite this, 
I believe that it is about the most profitably used 
half-acre in the city of Chicago. 

A second very interesting feature in McKinley 
Park is the wading pool for the small children. 
This is a pool about an acre in extent with a small 
wooded island in the center. The water varies in 
depth from two or three inches in the shallowest, 
up to about eighteen inches in the deepest place. 
Anyone who has ever observed children or been a 
child himself knows how fond they are of wading 
in the water. At one time the writer had charge 
of one of the largest playgrounds in New York. 
The playground was, it is true, the concrete court 
of a school building and not more than sixty feet 
square, but it was the best we had. During the 
morning of the day in question, in the absence of 


pools would not be popular in January. 
The park board have perceived this and 
have accordingly furnished other facili- 
. ties for the winter. The athletic field 
is flooded for skating and a toboggan slide is erec- 
ted at one end of the field where the children can 
get a good start and sweep down upon a piece of 
prepared ice. They have no natural hills for coast- 
ing in Chicago, so they have to make an artificial 
one. In the spring the toboggan slide is taken 
down and packed away, and the summer visitor 
would not dream that there had even been such a 
structure there. 

The fourteen new parks will have all of the 
facilities which are found in McKinley park 
and besides these several new features which are 
to be in the new parks alone. Each park is to 
have an outdoor gymnasium for men and boys, and 
another one for one women and girls. There will 
be gymnasts in charge so that regular exercise 
can be taken by all who desire. The men’s and 
women’s gymnasium will be on opposite sides of 
the park. Next to the women’s gymnasium will 
be a lawn playground, surrounded by shrubbery 
for the small children. 

The most unique feature of these new parks is 
to be the neighborhood center house which is to be 
built in the middle of each. This is a line of ef- 
fort that has never before been attempted by any 
park department, or so far as I know by any public 
agency. These buildings are now well under way. 
The plans were drawn by Olmstead of Boston and 
are handsome in appearance. The estimated coast 
of each of the fourteen} buildings was $60,000. 











Waiting Their Turn for a Swim in the Pool. 


However, it looks as tho the actual cost would be 
fifteen or twenty thousand dollars more than this. 

These buildings are in the Flemish Renaissance 
architecture. They will contain a men’s gymnas- 
ium, a women’s gymnasium, two small plunge 
pools, one in each gymnasium, and a large swim- 
ming pool for common use. Besides these, there 
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was called to the large strawberry beds, Then 


when shown the fine Jersey cows that were kept 


in the circular barn, we felt sure we had discov- 
ered Superintendent Harris’ strongest weakness, 


ee eee , 


Falls above the Sacred Pipestone Quarries. 


and our regret was that our visit was in the fall 
and not in the spring when it is the season for 
‘* strawberries and cream.’’ 

The work here is carried on, just as it is in 
every well-regulated Indian school. The girls 
spend part of the day in the school-room, and the 
balance in the laundry or bakery or else in the 
sewing-room or with the matron in any one of the 
various branches of ‘‘ Domestic Economy.’’ The 
work with the boys varies much in the same way 
as that of the girls; part of the day is passed in 
the school-room, the balance on the farm or some 
place in the shops. The fact that this is one of 
the small Indian schools, with an attendance of 
about one hundred and fifty pupils, renders it pos- 
sible for the instructors to give more individual 
instruction than if the school was larger. Human 
nature seems to be in some respects somewhat 
alike. We are informed that Indian boys play 
‘‘hookey ’’ and like nothing better than to get off 
and go swimming in the pretty lakes below the 
the Falls. 

Pipestone creek widens out before it reaches the 
falls, making Pipestone lake and then again after 
passing over the ledge of rocks at the Falls, it 
winds around the prairie valley past the Sacred 
Pipestone Quarries, making Crooked, Duck, and 
Whitehead lakes. The trees in the distance stand 
like sentinels. When the water is high, then it 
makes one large beautiful fall where the water 
passes over the cliff, but when the water is low, it 
divides and makes three pretty falls. To the North 
of the falls is the Leaping Rock, so-called from an 
Indian legend in connection with it. The Leaping 
tock or Face Rock, as it is often called, is a huge 
quartzite pillar that has at some time been separ- 
ated from the rock of the main falls by erosion. It 
must be ten or twelve feet across from the main cliff 
‘0 this lone pillar. The top of this rock is in the 
hape of a man’s head and face, one can easily find 
ne turbaned effect, used by some of the Indians. 
‘laving been told of this face on the rock, I was 
ooking for it—tho no one had told me where to 
ook, going from the quarries, along the stream up 
owards the foot of the falls, I ‘‘discovered’’ 
vhat I thought was the ‘‘ Face,’’ stopped to make 
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a pencil sketch of it, | said, why hae dyer div! 
look like an Indian face, he fawiiwes we “Wy 
sharp, this fellow looks more like # sayewh Fans 
kee, Later | was told this was not the tia 
usually spoken of, ga J 
Was shew hi Wie Api dittiad 
the toy of the Lawpimy 
Hock. As the one 
school girls smys, Win 
is ‘My Man?” & friend 
sugwonten) tie miata AeA 
** Tittle (eapitall Ly waa 
The legend of tne Leap 
ing or Vac5e Bock, is toa 
of Young Baveniucks, 2 
Sioux Brave and his dae 
ing leap for the hand of 
a brown Indian) mumiden 
The story is one of ime 
trials and tripulations ev 
countered if) evuriitw < 
Sioux chief's dauginter 
Did it ever strike you a 
singular that an imterest 
ing spot can scarcely be 
found, where rock zand¢é 
precipice and falls are 
companions of the seene 
that there is not shown z 
cliff from which some 
unfortunate person had 
fallen, or voluntarily 
sprung into safety or else the jaws of death’ 
At such places you are generally shown the pre 
cise spot where some Wild Bill, saved himsel? 
from the pursuing foe, orsome Winona, crossed im 
hopeless love, sought surcease of sorrow, br 2 de 
termined leap upon the stones or into the water 
below. Thus, you are not at all surprised at being 
shown such an object of interest here at the Sa- 
ered Quarries. Indeed, I should have been sur- 
prised and disappointed at its absence. This time, 
however, the self-destroyer was neither the steres- 
typed sentimental, young lady, red or white, nor 











Showing four civilized Indians on the rocks near the falls. 
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will be on the first floor a restaurant and a public 
library, which is to bea branch of the circulating 
library of the city of Chicago. On the second floor 
will be club rooms and a social hall for meetings 
and dancing. 

Anyone who has observed the sort of social 
centers Seward and Hamilton Fish parks have 
already become in New York, cannot doubt but a 
park will be a great success in this line. It is the 
place where people naturally congregate in sum- 
mer. I think there can be no doubt but these 
buildings in Chicago will be extensively used in 
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all of their capacities. It may be questioned, 
perhaps. whether the clientele will not be too free 
and floating to allow of personal influence or social 
betterment work, but the humanizing influence 
can not be questioned. Personally, 1 believe a 
grouping of playground, small park, gymnasium, 
bath and library around every school is the ideal, 
because that will put these public utilities in the 
center of every community and in reach of all the 
people, but in the meanwhile, Chicago has the 
most promising form of a neighborhood center 
that has been thus far developed. 





Government Indian School in the Region of Eternal Peace 


By Blanche E. Little, known as ‘‘ Minnietopa.” 


A few years since, the people of Minnesota de- 
cided that on the Pipestone Reservation was the 
place of all places, for an Indian school. With this 
idea in view they sent to their member of Con- 
gress and also, the commissioner of Indian affairs, 
a petition, with signatures covering eight feet of 
paper; and with it went two beautiful pipestone 
pipes. The idea of sending these pipes in connec- 
tion with the petition of an Indian school, was 
certainly a clever one of the old residents. Some 


with the great desirability of location, as being 
more fitting in every respect for such work among 
the Indians, as right here at Pipestone. 

As peace, industry, education, and enlighten- 
ment are the solution of the differences between 
the white and Indian races, no place better could 
be found for mutual interest, attraction, utility, 
and economy for a common meeting ground and 
the building of an institution, devoted to the up- 
lifting of the wards of the nation, thanf®this 











Main Buildings at the Pipestone Indian School. 


of the reasons urged, why an Indian school should 
be located near the Sacred Quarries were, that 
The Indian Pipe-Stone Quarries, situated on this 
Reserve, represented the birthplace of the Indian 
Peace Pipe, and is the only spot on this continent, 
consecrated by the American Indian races, from 
time immemorial, to the ways of Peace; and thru 
this sentiment, rich tradition and a charming 
landscape, rendered classic by the immortal Long- 
fellow (who never saw the place) in song and 
story. The description given by the Indians must 
have been wonderfully accurate for Longfellow to 
have so well described this section in his legend of 
Hiawatha.* This place is valued no less by the 
white people than by the Indian tribes. 

This is a spot where historical interest draws 
large numbers of tourists from among the scien- 
tific and educated classes. The establishment of 
such an Indian school it was urged, would enable 
a more appreciative class, as well as all who came, 
to observe the practical workings of the munificent 
endowment of our government, in behalf of the 
Indians, than if located in some place around 
which cluster no historic associations with the 
_ or at a location more obscure, or less acces- 
sible. 

At different times I have given THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL accounts of the work by the government 
in the line of education among the Indians of the 
Southwest, yet nowhere have I been so impressed 

*This name should be pronounced He-a-watha, giving EF 
the long sound. 


ground, where Indians were first taught, by the 
light of the Peace Pipe, to subdue their warlike 
and barbaric instincts, and which point, around the 
Sacred Quarries, all tribes regard as the Mecca to 
which they make annual pilgrimages. 

It would have seemed strange if the petition of 
the people of Minnesota for a school at this won- 
derfully interesting place, had not been granted. 
The school buildings are located not over a quarter 
of a mile north of the pretty Pipestone Falls—just 
far enough away, so no one is disturbed by the 
roar of the waters. An entire section of land is 
embraced in this Reservation. The buildings are 
of the beautiful, dark red building stone found in 
this locality.* The school, like all the other Indian 
schools, is an industrial boarding school. The 
superintendent, D. S. Harris, is an educator who 
has been for many years in the Indian service, and 
before coming to take charge of the work here was 
in the government employ in Oklahoma. As one 
would know, it is the Indians of the Northwest 
who are in attendance at this school. The greater 
number of pupils are from the tribes of the Rose- 
bud Sioux, the Chippewas, and Stockbridges. 

In looking over the very fine farm, my attention 


* This stone is said to be easily quarried and worked. But 
after exposure to the air for some time, becomes ‘‘ the 
hardest stone in the United States.’’ It is indestructible 


when once placed in a wall. This stone is known among 
builders all over the West. Some of the buildings in Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, Cedar Rapids and other places, 
where not wholly built of this stone, it has been used for 
trimming. Davenport, Iowa, has a pretty church that looks 
as tho built entirely of Minnesota rock. 
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was called to the large strawberry beds. Then 
when shown the fine Jersey cows that were kept 
in the circular barn, we felt sure we had discov- 
ered Superintendent Harris’ strongest weakness, 
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Falls above the Sacred Pipestone Quarries. 


and our regret was that our visit was in the fall 
and not in the spring when it is the season for 
‘* strawberries and cream.’’ 

The work here is carried on, just as it is in 
every well-regulated Indian school. The girls 
spend part of the day in the school-room, and the 
balance in the laundry or bakery or else in the 
sewing-room or with the matron in any one of the 
various branches of ‘‘ Domestic Economy.’’ The 
work with the boys varies much in the same way 
as that of the girls; part of the day is passed in 
the school-room, the balance on the farm or some 
place in the shops. The fact that this is one of 
the small Indian schools, with an attendance of 
about one hundred and fifty pupils, renders it pos- 
sible for the instructors to give more individual 
instruction than if the school was larger. Human 
nature seems to be in some respects somewhat 
alike. We are informed that Indian boys play 
‘*hookey ’’ and like nothing better than to get off 
and go swimming in the pretty lakes below the 
the Falls. 

Pipestone creek widens out before it reaches the 
falls, making Pipestone lake and then again after 
passing over the ledge of rocks at the Falls, it 
winds around the prairie valley past the Sacred 
Pipestone Quarries, making Crooked, Duck, and 
Whitehead lakes. The trees in the distance stand 
like sentinels. When the water is high, then it 
makes one large beautiful fall where the water 
passes over the cliff, but when the water is low, it 
divides and makes three pretty falls. To the North 
of the falls is the Leaping Rock, so-called from an 
Indian legend in connection with it. The Leaping 
Rock or Face Rock, as it is often called, is a huge 
quartzite pillar that has at some time been separ- 
ated from the rock of the main falls by erosion. It 
must be ten or twelve feet across from the main cliff 
to this lone pillar. The top of this rock is in the 
shape of a man’s head and face, one can easily find 
the turbaned effect, used by some of the Indians. 
Having been told of this face on the rock, I was 
looking for it—tho no one had told me where to 
look, going from the quarries, along the stream up 
towards the foot of the falls, I ‘‘discovered’”’ 
what I thought was the ‘‘ Face,’’ stopped to make 
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a pencil sketch of it. I said, why this does not 
look like an Indian face, the features are too 
sharp, this fellow looks more like a shrewd Yan- 
kee. Later I was told this was not the face 
usually spoken of, and I 
was shown the one near 
the top of the Leaping 
Rock. As the boarding 
school girls says, ‘‘ Who 
is ‘My Man?’’’ A friend 
suggested he might bethe 
“little (capital L) man.’’ 
The legend of the Leap- 
ing or Face Rock, is that 
of Young Ravenlocks, a 
Sioux Brave and his dar- 
ing leap for the hand of 
a brown Indian maiden. 
The story is one of the 
trials and tribulations en- 
countered in courting a 
Sioux chief’s daughter. 
Did it ever strike you as 
singular that an interest- 
ing spot can scarcely be 
found, where rock and 
precipice and falls are 
companions of the scene, 
that there is not showna 
cliff from which some 
unfortunate person had 
fallen, or voluntarily 
sprung into safety or else the jaws of death? 
At such places you are generally shown the pre- 
cise spot where some Wild Bill, saved himself 
from the pursuing foe, orsome Winona, crossed in 
hopeless love, sought surcease of sorrow, by a de- 
termined leap upon the stones or into the water 
below. Thus, you are not at all surprised at being 
shown such an object of interest here at the Sa- 
cred Quarries. Indeed, I should have been sur- 
prised and disappointed at its absence. This time, 
however, the self-destroyer was neither the stereo- 
typed sentimental, young lady, red or white, nor 

















Showing four civilized Indians on the rocks near the falls. 
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was it the senseless man, who inexcusably went 
tumbling triple somersaults into the sea of etern- 
ity, of his own free will and choice, but as tradi- 
tion has it, a pair of young Indian braves, with 
the world all before them and high hope anchored 
in the coming years. Of oourse the story would 
lack interest, if they were not both of royal blood 
—that is the sons of chiefs. Two braves, one a 
Sioux, Ravenlocks and another a Dakota, Guskewa, 
were rivals for the hand of the chieftain’s daugter. 
She reasoned in this wise, Ravenlocks had killed 
four more buffalos than Guskewa; while on the 
other hand Guskewa had one more scalp in his 
belt than the other could show. Ravenlocks had 
the figure of an eagle tatooed on his arm, while 
Guskewa had a lizard painted onhisarm. Raven- 
locks wore an ancestral string of wampum, while 
his rival had a bear’s claws necklace, so as they 
say in whist, ‘*The honors are about even.”’ | 
Between two men of such great attractions, 
how could a poor girl choose? Her father, the 
chief, being a man of character and determina- 
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An elaborate pipestone pipe. 


The horses head forms the bowl, while other decorative 
features are the saddle, frog, and two snakes entwined 
around the stem. The different shades of red in the color- 
ing of the stone, is very nicely shown in this pipe made by a 
Sioux Indian. 


tion, said he would decide the matter. The Indians 
of the two tribes were camped in the valley, below 
the falls waiting to go on a buffalo hunt. The old 
chief said that the next morning, they would have 
the two lovers take the leap across the water to 
the Lone Rock. The one who made the perilous 
jump in safety, was to wed his daughter. Raven- 
locks, who was lithe and agile, went up in the 
moonlight to try the leap. He made it three times 
successfully. Guskewa, thought he would look the 
ground over. He saw the leap made by Raven- 
locks, and as he was he was heavy set and clumsy 
he knew he could never stand the test. So he de- 
cided to resort to treachery. After Ravenlocks 
had gone, he pried the stone on which he would 
have to step, to make the leap, loose, so that the 
minute one stood on it, he would be hurled 
among the rocks of the depths below. The young 
maiden, taking a moonlight stroll, saw this per- 
formance of Guskewa, and told her father what 
she had just witnessed. The next morning in 
council assembled, he told the Indians what had 
happened. They called for the’ traitor to show 
himself. Then Guskewa arose and said, “‘ This 
tomahawk and hand alone, from out the bed re- 
moved the stone.’’ Then the chief said, “It is 
true, I did promise my daughter to the man who 
would make the leap.’’ Then Ravenlocks, pressing 
his way among the crowd, came forth, tall and 
proud. His splendid form and manly step, they 
feared and loved and they respected. He says 
he is there with no deceit, ‘‘ His fame, his love, 
his word to keep.’’ And that for such a lovely 
maid, he would risk a hundred such dangers. 
Before outstretched hands could stop him, he was 
on his way. His eagle eye sought the spot where 
the night before he had leaped the rock. Oh! 
thought he, ‘‘For fame and love, I’ll leap this 
rock from a point above.’’ Thus he avoided the 
loosened stone and made the leap in safety, tho 
making a leap of two or more feet than he would 
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the other way. There was savage joy and wild 
delight, when his people found young Ravenlocks 
was safe. Then Guskewa, in a delirium of passion, 
sought his tribe and urged them to fight. Then 
after the wedding of Ravenlocks, hateful Guskewa 
returns and carries off the bride. Ravenlocks 
gives chase and overtakes his foe, rescues his 
bride, and kills his enemy. This engages the 
tribes in deadly warfare. The main fight was on 
table rock which lies between the three large 
boulders called the ‘‘ Three Maidens,’’ and the 
falls. Gitche Manito, changed all the Indian dead 
into pipestone. Ravenlocks fought so valiantly 
that all were proud of him and when few of their 
people were left, they decided to elect a new man 
or chief. This was done by placing one hundred 
white beads in a bowl and among them one lone 
red bead. Two sachems were blindfolded, one 
drew the beads, the other named them. The red 
bead came to Ravenlocks, so he was elected chief 
and lived to perpetuate the Indian race, with the 
wife who had caused so much bloodshed. 

The three maidens are large boulders, evidently 
ice-transplanted rocks, for they are a gray granite, 
and entirely different from any rock found in the 
locality, are so called, because as one legend tells 
us, after a fierce battle when thousands of Indians 
were dancing around a huge rock that stood like 
a pyramid, Gitche Manito descended, stopped, 
and wrote his laws upon the rocks. A rumbling 
sound like distant and awful thunder was heard. 
The rock began to sway to and fro, gradually it 
began to open wide and from an opening in its side, 
three radiant beings stepped forth. They were 
unlike the visions from the woods. In voices, like 
the whispering winds of night, they said, ‘‘We 
are the guardian spirits of the Indian race, we 
shall make these rocks our abiding place, that 
every tribe beneath the sun, to hear Manito’s law 
may come.’’ The rocks remained riven in three 
parts and are really the Indian Trinity. Around 
these three stones (really six as there are three 
other smaller boulders) is the altar of the various 
tribes that yearly assemble here. On the flat 
stones around these boulders are found the Indian 
drawings or pictiographs. Nowhere else, are 
these markings found—tho an abundance of flat 
rock is to be found at almost every turn. The 
rude inscriptions were made by pecking out the 
rock with some sharp-pointed instrument, or pos- 
sibly by the use of another piece of quartzite. 
These drawings are evidently of different dates, 
as wellas of different sizes. They usually repre- 
sent some animal. 

From the Indian interpretation of some of these 
figures, it would seem that a brave returning 
from the chase or from some unusual experience, 
recorded here the history of his trip or prowess. 
The figure of Witoonti, the turtle, seems to have 
been a favorite, while the hawk’s claw and buffalo, 
elk and opossum are all seen. This place around 
The Three Maidens is the Sacred Altar of the In- 
dians. This is the spot they have in view when 
they make their long pilgrimages to the sacred 
spot. They believe that if the three boulders were 
turned over, on the under side of each stone would 
be found the face and form of a maiden. The 
drawings on the flat rocks around the Three 
Maidens are not deeply cut, probably not overa 
sixteenth of an inch, but the glacial scratches, 
show with what tenacity the quartzite retains any 
impressions made on it. Vandals were beginning 
their work, and so Mr. Charles H. Bennett, one of 
the old settlers and a man of culture, saw to the 
preservation of these very valuable, scientific 
relics. While this historic locality is a government 
reservation, still, with the exception of the Indian 
school, the government seems to be conspicuous 
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Silver, Burdett & Company 


have just celebrated the twentieth anniversary of the foundation of their business and the entry upon their — 
first year. The continuous success the years have brought them was never more fully demonstrated than by the 
many kindly and appreciative words that have come to them at this time. They realize that a great opportunity 
lies before them to attain in still greater measure to the perfection of the book-making art—in educational value, 


‘in literary form, in artistic taste, in mechanical excellence. The aim of the house since the beginning—with what 


worthy results is exemplified by the great business to-day carried on under its name—has been to furnish to every 
teacher and scholar in the school of every grade, from the primary class to the college course, 


‘‘THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS AT THE LOWEST CONSISTENT PRICES.”’ 
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A history of Arkansas from its settlement to the present day, told biographically 
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by its absence of work, from the Pipestone 
region. 

The first white person to visit the falls and 
quarries, was George Catlin in 1836. He made the 
trip accompanied only by an Indian guide and a 
young Englishman, who was over in this country 
sight-seeing. From the Falls of St. Anthony the 
trip was made on horseback. Catlin was the first 
white person, known to have taken a sample of 
the beautiful red pipestone away. Out of compli- 
ment to this early and daring explorer, the Pipe- 
stone has ever since been called, both by scientists 
and geologists Catlinite. 

Soon after Catlin came the Nicollet Expedition, 
under the direction of Jean N. Nicollet. On a flat 
rock, some little distance north of the falls is the 
boldly and neatly cut inscription left by this expe- 
dition. The first one is that of J. N. Nicollet. 

C. F. stands for Charley Fremont, who later was 
Gen. John C. Fremont. There are the initials of 
four other people who were with the expedition 
but who they were, I have never been able to 
learn. It was in ’38 these people made this memor- 
able trip. Tho a Grand Army Battalion is named 
for General Fremont in the City of Pipestone, not 


t 


Aboriginal drawings, picked into the flat rocks around the 

Shrine (The Three Maidens) at the Sacred Pipe-Stone Quar- 

ries. These figures are about one fifth the size of the orig- 
inal drawings. 


over a mile and a half distant from the quarries, 
still, much to his regret, he never was able to re- 
visit this interesting spot. Mr. Bennett, together 
with some other public-spirited citizens, placed an 
iron railing around the Nicollet Inscription, but 
not before some vandal had made scratches there. 

Below the Pipestone falls, or as they have 
been called in more recent years, the Falls of 
Winnewissa, about a quarter of a mile are the 
Sacred Quarries. The layer of pipestone is often 
less than eighteen inches in thickness. It rests be- 
tween layers of quartzite abundant in this locality. 

The pipestone is thin bedded, and the color varies 
from blood-red to pink and yellow and tan. Often 
light spots are found on the red. This stone is 
not a mineral but an undulated clay. When first 
taken from the quarries it is rather soft and can 
be easily worked. After exposure to the air for 
some time, it becomes harder. The Indians are 
quite skilful in making pipes from it. In their de- 
signs they use that ancient emblem the fish. 

The Sioux Indians living around Flandreau, 
South Dakota, extract the pipestone, and no doubt 
oc" quite a substantial revenue from the sale 
of it. 

This is holy ground; it is here the Indians obtain 
the material from which the calumet or peace pipe 
is carved in many rude and fantastic designs, and, 
no matter what wars are elsewhere waged, this is 
the region of peace. Here they carve chon-oopa-sa, 
the red pipe. 


Here is found a rare variety of cactus. Found only in the 
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Yosemite valley and the Yellowstone park—any way it is 

rare. To Mrs. Adelaide Bennett, of Pipestone, together 

with Dr. Engleman, belong the credit of the discovery and 

analysis of this rare plant and the adding of it to our flora. 
{n the botany it is given as Opuntia Refenesque. 


I asked an old Indian if it were true that storms 
started from this place or,as I had been told, gath- 
ered above the falls. He said, ‘‘ Yes, they do 
gather right here.’’ While we were talking the 
sun dropped behind the prairie and all grew 
strangely dark, the birds began to fly swiftly, a 
hawk went sailing by, and I fancied I even saw a 
war eagle flying around above the valley. Straight- 
way there came from all directions something dark 
and threatening and sullen, full, I thought, of 
ghostly phantoms of the dark. I fancied Indians 
there, and spectral weapons. The rocks around 
the falls seemed like the teeth of some huge ani- 
mal lurking to snatch a victim or the war eagle 
waiting to fasten his claws in you, and help hurl 
you to the depths below. In the gathering dark- 
ness the torrent roared and howled, beating against 
its rocky bed and walls with the frenzy of an ever- 
lasting despair. It made one think of Dante’s In- 
ferno. ‘‘No!’’ said my Indian friend when I said 
this suggested Hades, ‘‘It is like people, it is like 
the white people, like the spirit of those you meet 
day after day as you go about the world.’’ On 
went the storm, sweeping down the valley prairie 
and away out over the country. I wished if it 
reached ‘‘ my people ”’ in the Southwest, that they 
might know that I stood where it started. 

Here, then, happened the mysterious birth of 
the peace pipe, soon after the creation of the red 
man. From this pipe were blown the fumes of 


peace and war to every corner of the continent, 
which has visited every warrior, and thru its red- 
dened stem has passed the irrevocable oath of war 


and desolation. Here, also, the peace-breathing 
calumet was born, and fringed with the eagle’s 
wing its peaceful clouds of smoke have smothered 
the relentless savage, and here at the Red Pipe 
stone quarries to this day meet all Indians in com- 
mon brotherhood, burying on this sacred spot all 
feuds for the time. Hence it is that the Indian 
symbol of peace is the pipe-stone calumet. 


All the warriors drawn together 

By the signal of the peace pipe, 

To the mountains of the prairie 

To the great red pipestone quarry. 
And they stood there on the meadows, 
With their weapons and their war gear, 
Painted like the leaves of autumn, 
Painted like the sky of morning, 
Wildly glaring at each other; 

In their faces stern defiance, 

In their hearts the feud of ages, 

The hereditary hatred, 

The ancestral thirst for vengeance. 


And the prophets to the nations said, 
‘* Behold it, the Pukwana! 

By this signal from afar off, 
Bending like a wand of willow, 
Waving like a hand that beckons, 
Gitche Manito, the mighty, 

Calls the tribes of men together, 
Calls the warriors to his council.’’ 


Erect upon the mountains, 

Gitche Manito the mighty, 

Smoked the calumet, the Peace pipe, 
As a signal to the nations, 

And the smoke rose slowly, slowly, 
Thru the tranquil air of morning, 
First a Geita Tne of darkness, 

Then a denser, bluer vapor, 

Then a snow-white cloud unfolding, 
Like the tree tops of the forest, 
Ever rising, rising, rising, 

Till it touched the top of heaven, 
Till it broke against the heaven, 
And rolled outward all around it. 


All the tribes beheld the signal, 
. ‘Saw the distant smoke ascending 
The Pukwana of the Peace Pipe. 
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D. C. HEATH & CO. 


Text-Books for the Grades 











The Heath Readers 


Contain more reading and better reading than any other 
series. The books are pedagogically correct in every de- 
tail. They are ‘‘the books of the year.’’ 


Hyde Two-Book Course in English 


Adopted for exclusive use in eight States and in the pub- 
lic schools of Columbus, Detroit, Duluth, Jersey City, 
Greater New York, Philadelphia, etc. Re-adopted March, 
1905, by the State of Lowisana - 


Supplementary Reading 
100 volumes selected for literary and educative value. 
Admirable to supplement the study of History, Geogra- 
phy, and Nature work. Recently issued: Hyde’s Greek 
yths; Fairbanks’ The Western United States. 


The Walsh New Arithmetic 


Embodies in practical form the best modern ideas on 
teaching Arithmetic. Adopted for exclusive use in two 
States and for use in over 1,000 cities and towns. 


Thomas’s History of the United States 
Simple, direct, and impartial, The narrative is brought 
to April, 1904. The most attractive as well as the most 
useful United States History published. Adopted by 
three States. Everywhere popular and effective. 


Norton’s Heart of Oak Books 


Old friends in new clothes. Entirely revised; a seven 
book edition, unequalled from the point of view of good 
literature, printed from new plates, illustrated, carefully 
graded, and handsomely and durably bound, 


Text-Books for High Schools 





Heath’s English Classics 
Fifty volumes including those recommended for college 
entrance examinations. Also THE ARDEN SHAKE- 
SPEARE -the best class-room edition published, of which 
eighteen volumes arenow ready. Send forspecial circular. 


The Wells Mathematics 


The best texts in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry for use in secondary schools, ‘The books 
excel in accuracy of definitions and rules, careful grad- 
ing, and number and variety of exercises. 


Chute’s Physical Laboratory Manual 
Recently revised. Contains additional problems under 
Mechanics, Light, and Electricity, and other material 
which adapts .it to meet more perfectly college entrance 
requirements. A satisfactory text-book. 


Newell’s Descriptive Chemistry 


Gives a clear description of the elements and their impor- 

tant compounds. Special attention given to industrial 

application, and to electrochemistry. 150 experiments. 
his is the best high school chemistry ever published. 


Colton’s Zoology: Descriptive and Practical 
Part I is based on the study of types with due attention 
given to the study of life as well as structure. Part II 
contains adequate directions for field, home, or laboratory 
study. Scientific, practical, and teachable. 


Stevens’s Introduction to Botany 


‘Provides a complete, introductory course, adequate to 
prepare for college entrance requirements. Lays — 
emphasis upon the study of common flowering plants. 
Has an admirable Key and Flora. 


A new book for every school official 
Chancellor’s OUR SCHOOLS : Their Administration and Supervision. 


Text-Books for Colleges 





Gide’s Principles of Political Economy 


Revised January, 1904. Agreed to be the best text for 
American students now available. In use at Yale, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Leland Stanford University, etc. 


Espenshade’s Composition and Rhetoric 


Presents the best of all the recent ideas on the teaching 
of composition, and contains an extensive and valuable list 
of exercises and examples for the use of students. 


Bronson’s American Literature 
Sympathetic and comprehensive, viewing American Lit- 
erature from the literary standpoint and stimulating the 
study of authors at first hand. 


Wells’ Advanced Course in Algebra 
Meets the needs of the most advanced courses. In use 
at Harvard, Smith, Brown bapeg mr University of Ore- 
gon, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, etc., etc. 


Barton’s Elements of Plane Surveying 
A book of great practical value. The method of treat- 
ment is suited to the needs of students and practical 
surveyors. Modern and scientific throughout. 


Candy’s Analytic Geometry 
Emphasizes the relation between Algebra, Analytics, and 
Calculus. The book is rich in problems and is character- 
ized by a variety of method but without approach to fads. 


BELLES-LETTRES SERIES 


The purpose of this series is to make available at a moderate price all the masterpieces of English literature from the 
earliest writings to the present. They will be issued at the rate of about twenty volumes per year. Uniform in binding, 
paper, and typography. Now ready: 


JUDITH JONSON’S EASTWOOD HOE 

and THE ALCHEMIST 
CHAPMAN’S Bussy D’AMBOIS 
ROBERTSON’S SOCIETY and CASTE 
WEBSTER’S WHITE DEVIL 

AND DUCHESS OF MALFY 


JULIANA 

BATTLE OF MALDON 
GOSPEL OF MARK 
GOSPEL OF MATTHEW 
GOSPEL OF JOHN 


BROWNING’S DRAMAS 
GOLDSMITH’S GOOD NATUR’D MAN 
and SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 
SELECTIONS FROM COLERIDGE 
SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS 
OF SWINBURNE 





D. C. HEATH & COMPANY-:-Publishers 


NEW YORK 
225 Fourth Ave. 


BOSTON 
120 Boylston St. 


LONDON 
15 York Street 


CHICAGO 
378 Wabash Ave. 
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Credit to Whom Credit is Due. 


In a leading editorial entitled ‘‘City Better- 
ment,’’ the Pittsburg Press says: 


“The American Civic Association, directly and 
thru its many branches and offshoots, is doing a 
good work. [t is beautifying townsand villages in 
all parts of the country—not only beautifying them 
but giving them public playgrounds, parks, sani- 
tary schools, purer water, cleaner streets. The 
effect of its agitations in Philadelphia is shown by 
a joint report of four organizations—the Civic 
Club, the Civic Betterment Association, the Public 
Education Association, and the City Parks Associ- 
ation. In that report the story of eight children’s 
farms’ that were established during last summer, 
thus instituting the movement in Philadelphia, is 
given in detail. Inthe course of the report it is 
declared that the movement for school gardens in 
Philadelphia is directly due to the literature of the 
American Civic Association, and other references 
to the suggestions of this association are contained 
in the report. The practical workings of the 
association are shown in a smaller town by the 
case of Moorestown and Stanwich. The Improve- 
ment Society there began in September, 1904, the 
publication of a monthly pamphlet entitled i Vil- 
lage Improvement.’’ It is the intention of the 
publication committee to send a pamphlet to every 
householder in Moorestown and Stanwich. It 
will take up such questions as sidewalks, the 
water supply, furnishing amusements for children, 
gardens, shade trees, high school improvements, 
etc. There is no doubt that these are subjects 
which have just as important a bearing upon the 
public happiness and well being as the salvation 
of the heathen. Why should not just as powerful 
an organization be devoted to them? Why should 
not civic improvement societies come immediately 
after the church in the catalog of institutions and 
duties? Women display a keener interest in these 
things than men. They are wise. It is a greater 
thing to open a new library or a new park than to 
elect one’s candidate for alderman or mayor. There 
is a public spring, dedicated to the memory of a 
former prominent resident of the east end, which 
has given joy to more people‘ than the victory of 
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any political party. What President Roosevelt’s 
friend, ‘Jake’ Riis, says is true: ‘It is very im- 
portant to the city to havea business man’s mayor, 
but it is more important to have a working man’s 
mayor. It is an excellent thing to have rapid 
transit, but it is a good deal more important, if 
you look at matters with a proper perspective, to 
have ample playgrounds in the poorer quarters of 
the city to take the children off the streets to pre- 
vent them from growing up toughs. In the same 
way itis an admirable thing to have clean streets; 
indeed it is an essential thing to have them; but it 
would be a better thing to have our schools large 
enough to give ample accommodation to all should- 
be pupils, and to provide them om proper play- 
grounds.’ ”’ 


- BPN 
Haven’t You Felt That Way? 


Haven’t you often worn goggles of blue, 
And, seeing Life’s sham and its shame, 

Felt it was all a big scramble, and you 
Might as well get into the game? 

That nothing much mattered but a big bunch of cash, 
And the man who was good was a jay, 

And the whole blooming country was going to smash; 
Haven’t you, haven’t you felt that way? 


Haven’t you felt it was hardly worth while 
To try to live up to your best? 

And haven’t you smiled a eynical smile— 
And something way down in your breast 

Whispered Life had a prize that was higher than gold 
And sweeter than fame or display? 

And the faith that had slipped took a brand new hold; 
Haven’t you, haven’t you felt that way? 


And didn’t a peace come near that was far, 
And urge you to:strive toward it still? 
And didn’t you turn your face to a star, 
And didn’t you say: ‘‘I will!”’ 
And weren’t you stronger, and didn’t you find 
The world was better, and didn’t it pay 
To be brave and patient and cheery,and kind? 
Haven’t you, haven’t you felt,that way? 
—MAURICE SMILEY in Collier’s Weekly. 








An Exhibit of bulbs, made by school children, under the auspices of the Home Gardening 
Association, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ARITHMET 


By David Eugene Smith 
Professor of Mathematics in Teachers College, Columbia University 








These books are published 


IN THREE SERIES 


IL GRAMMAR SCHOOL SERIES 


Primary Arithmetic - - List price, 35 cents 
Grammar School Arithmetic ” " 60 7 


II PRACTICAL SERIES 
Primary Arithmetic - - List price, 35 cents 


Practical Arithmetic - - 65 


This series has the same material as that contained in Series I, with 
extensive additions. 


Il. THREE-BOOK SERIES 





Primary Arithmetic - - List price, 35 cents 
Intermediate Arithmetic - x . 
Advanced Arithmetic - - v2 - —- 


This series is identical in material with Series Il. The ‘‘ Intermediate 
Arithmetic’? and the ‘‘Advanced Arithmetic’’ are made up by binding 
the ‘‘ Practical Arithmetic’’ in two volumes. 

For descriptive announcements of these series 
address the nearest office of the publishers. 











Intended to vitalize the teaching of. elementary mathematics, Smith’s Arithmetics preserve the 
best of the old-time books with their topical method and their abundant drill and at the same time 
include material that is thoroughly modern in arrangement and in treatment. They furnish 
simple, rational, and practical work which will fit the pupil for the business world in which he is 
to live. The following characteristics of these arithmetics are noteworthy : 


@ They follow the standard courses of American schools. A teacher does not 
have to turn from one part of a book to another to arrange a usable sequence. 

@ They allow for various types of schools. 

@ They are interesting to children, not because they differ from other books 
in respect to difficulty, but because they reveal the actual life of America 
on the number side, because they tell of our industries and our resources, 
and because they secure mental discipline through the use of problems 
which are real and involve the vital questions of the day. 

@ They include the drill work on abstract operations which is essential to 
mechanical ease in all processes of computation. 

@They are attractive in form, in their helpful illustrations, in binding, in ty- 
pography, —in all that goes to make a book successful. 


“The Outlook for Arithmetic in America,’ a suggestive monograph by Professor Smith, will be 
sent postpaid to any address on request. 


GINN & COMPANY PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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Inspirational Efforts 


The schools of Helena, Montana, are worthy of 
high commendation for the enthusiasm the pupils 
are displaying in their efforts to beautify the city. 
At the recent Young Citizens convention the young 
folks made reports in which they told about the 
efforts they have made in the direction of civic 
improvement. The report of the Central school is 
representative and is here given in order to show 
the line of work taken up. 

“We planted a tree which three boys had gone 

five miles up Dry Gulch and brought down, . 
One boy planted seven trees. With so many ear- 
nest workers, Helena will become the cleanest and 
most beautiful city in Montana, as indeed it should 
be, it being the capital. Two vacant lots on Allen 
street and 288 yards were cleaned; 110 pupils 
picked up paper, 36 swept sidewalks, 83 dug dan- 
delions, 15 planted trees, 3 vines, 1 a rosebush, 3 
vegetables, 5 cleaned up ashes, and 4 cleaned va- 
cant lots.’’ 

Supt. Randall F. Condon, as chairman of the 
convention, said he had atterded many educational 
associations and presided over gatherings made up 
of representatives from more than forty colleges, 
but he had never participated in a meeting that 
meant more to him than this one, or one which 
had in it more of promise. , Mr. Condon further 
stated that manual work done under the sky and 
on the soil was one of the most valuable kinds of 
occupation. All the great educators, from Pesta- 
lozzi and Froebel down to the present day, had 
emphasized the great value of this kind of teach- 


ing. 

One of the features of the next state fair will 
be an educational exhibit. In planning the exhibit 
Superintendent Condon hopes to enlist all the ed- 
ucational forces of the state, from the kindergar- 
ten to the university, the country schools as well 
as the various grades in the city schools. The 
premium list has been arranged so as to appeal to 
all, and to give all “‘a fair show.”’ 

Two general classes have been made: 

Class 1, general exhibits—In this there are 
thirty-six groups, in which the premiums are for 
exhibits as a whole, of classes, schools, cities, 
countries and for general kinds of work, such as 
modeling, drawing, manual training, etc. 

Class 2, individual and collective exhibits—In 
this, there are twenty-six groups, in which the 
premiums are offered for the work of individuals 
and for the collective exhibit of several pupils 
working together or exhibiting their products as 
one group. But it is not in the mere grouping 
and classifications that the excellency of the plan 
appears as much as in the broad educational out- 
look and the embodiment of the most progressive 
educational thought which has been crystalized 
into the premium list. 

The list shows that it is the mission of the 
school to foster and inspire the pupils with a desire 
to excel in whatever ways their genius points and 
that character and service are the things in educa- 
tion which count. 

Not only are pupils, but teachers and school 
officials are encouraged to give their best thought 
to solving educational problems and to exhibiting 
the results of their thought. No. 62 is especially 

. suggestive of this in encouraging school officials in 
or out of the state to exhibit the results of their 
best work in improving school conditions and mak- 
ing instruction more vital. A generous premium 
will attract to this division and ought to stimulate 
and make available for the schools of Montana the 
latest and best thought in the country. 

“‘It is the desire and the purpose of the manage- 
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ment.’’ Superintendent Condon says, ‘‘to give 
every possible recognition to this division; to 
strive to make it one of the most complete and in- 
structive of all the departments; to emphasize the 
importance to the state of the public schools; to 
encourage an exchange of the latest and best 
ideas in teaching and educational equipments by 
extensive exhibits of the resources and products 
of the schools from all parts of the state; especial- 
ly to encourage attempts to evolve a more rational 
scheme of education; and to stamp with approval 
efforts to establish a closer connection between 
thought and emotion, and their expression in 
works of the hand and in deeds of unselfish ser- 
vice to the community. 

“They believe that out-of-doors teaching and 
first hand contact with the things taught are of 
great importance, and that there is great need of 
cultivating in children a love of the soil and an 
appreciation of the state’s great agricultural re- 
sources and future possibilities, and in general 
that the closest possible connection should be made 
between the industries of the people and the 
education of their children, to the end that the 
state’s resources and the people’s industries may 
be utilized in effecting an education that is vital, 
liberal, and fundamentally sound. As an expres- 
sion of these views an attempt has been made to 
offer, in the following lists, premiums which will 
emphasize and encourage a larger use of these 
more vital means of education. ”’ 

In judging the school and class exhibits, as a 
whole, the following scale of 100 points will be 
used: For variety and completeness of display, 
twenty points; for general artistic effect shown in 
the conception and arrangement of the exhibits, 
twenty-five points; for value of the educational 
processes exhibited by the different features of 
the display, twenty-five points; for skill in execu- 
tion, neatness and accuracy shown in the individual 
pupil’s work, twenty-five points; for any original 
or distinctive features of special educational value, 
five points. 

The list of premiums in the different classes 
follows: 


No. 1—Best display from any kindergarten. 

No. 2—Best display of primary grade work from any | 
school, grades 1 to 4. 

No. 3—Best display of grammar grade work from any 
school, grades 5 to 8. 

No. 4 —Best display from any high school. 

No. 5—Best display from any state institution. 

No. 6—Best exhibit by any city school. 

No. 7—Best display by any country school. 

No. 8—Best display by any private or parochial school. 

No. 9—Best display by any commercial school. 

No. 10—Best exhibit from any schools of any city or 
town. 
cin 11—Best exhibit by any county, including Lewis and 

ark. 

No. 12—Best display in manual training by pupils in the 
elementary grades. 

No. 18—Best exhibit of freehand cuttings, including his- 
toric story and landscape posters. 

No.14—Best exhibit of hand work in cardboard construc- 
tion. 

No. 15—Best exhibit in clay modeling, including also maps 
~— in clay, putty, papier mache or other plastic mater- 
ials. 

No. 16 —Best exhibit of raffla weaving with raffia, yarns, 
or strips of silk, woolen or cotton cloths. 

No. 17—Best exhibit of raffia (other than woven) and rat- 
tan work, baskets, mats, hats, bags, etc. 

No. 18—Best exhibit of primary drawings done in pencil, 
crayon, and water colors, grades 1 to 4. 

No. 19 Best exhibit of drawings in the intermediate 
grades, grades 4 to 6, in pencil, crayon, or water colors. 
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Great Popular School & Office Lexicon 
Webster’s 
New Standard Dictionary 


ta° Awarded the Highest Honors of Merit the World Can Bestow “#4 


Gold Medal and Diploma by International Jury, World’s Exposition, 
St. Louis,1904; also officially adopted by Chicago Board of Education for use 
in Public Schools and recommended for adoption in different states. :: §:: 


Never in the History of Dictionary-Making has a Lexicon been produced that contains so many Essential ey sy Ha 


Features of the large, cumbersome dictionaries together with hundreds of new words, appearing now for the 


Dictionaries of Biography, Geo- 
graphy, Biblical, Classical, Histori- 
cal, Mythological Names; Musical, 
Legal, Medical Terms and Symbols; 
Foreign Phrases, English Word- 
Building, Abbreviations, Metric 
System, Proofreading. The use of 
Capitals is plainly indicated; Past, 
Present Participles and Imperfect 
tense of verbs; Plural of Nouns, 
and Comparative and Superlative 
Degrees of Adjectives allgiven;care- 
fully selected groups of Synonyms 
and Etymologies based upon latest 
results of scientific research. 








Size, 6 x8 inches. 











rst time. 


Large, clear Print; Vocabulary 
Words in bold, black type; Proper 
Nouns indicated by capital initials; 
original system of Diacritical Mark- 
ings at the foot of each page. New 
plates. Hand composition. En- 
dorsed by Professors of English 
Language, Princeton, Northwestern, 
Michigan, Nebraska and other Uni- 
versities. The publication of this 
great lexicon involved an expendi- 
ture of a large amount of money, 
and the employment of a corps of 
expert lexicographers for several 
years. Full page colored plates, 
minerals, races, flags, and maps. 








15-8in thick. Weight, 21-4 lbs. 





Quality, Not Bulk, Counts in Literature WE8STER’s New STANDARD DICTIONARY combines all 


the features of a first-class, expensive lexicon; Quality, 





Bulk, Beauty, Clear Typography and Artistic Illustrations, many of them in colors, and at a price within the reach 
of all. The Great Dictionary for Universities, Colleges, Schools, Teachers, Students, and all Educators. 


Library Edition 





Encyclopedic Edition 


School Edition 





Over 900 illustrations. 30 full-pege Pistes, Over 900 illustrations. 26 full-page plates, £40 illus. (14 fall- “g°); Without Legal and Medical De- 
olishe i ped, c 


11 in colors. Flexible leather, p 


green six in colors. Half leather, gold-stam 


partments. Blac oth, marbled edges, back title in gold, 


edges, golo-stamped, thumb-indexed, ina ei edges, thumb-indexed, 762 pages. indexed, 6{x5 in. 746 pp. Sic. Black cloth, plain edges, not 


box, 762 pages, $2.50 


indexed, back title in gold, 75c. 


Standard Reference Works, Text-Books, and Supplementary Reading 





Practical New Standard Speller 


By ALFRED B. CHAMBERS, PH. D. For 
Primary, Intermediate and Grammar 
Grades. A new departure, The first time 
in the history of spelling-book making 
that one has been put upon the market 
containing so many original features 
entirely different from the many dry and 
unattractive — and Word Books. 
cessons in spelling made interesting by 
special dictation exercises and classical 
memory gems in prose and verse. Pro- 
nunciation, Word-Building and Analysis; 
Rules for Spelling; List of Prefixes, 
Suffixes, Abbreviations, and Words pro- 
pounced al ike but spelled differently ;Dia- 
critical markings based upon WEBSTER’S 
New STANDARD DicTionaRY. Designed 
to enlarge the pupil’s vocabulary, based 
upon the most modern scientific system 
of teaching. 9 full-page half-tone portraits 
of prominent statesmen and authors. 
Frontispiece United States map in ten 
colors, showing boundaries, 13 original 
states and new territorial acquisitions, 
illustra'ing the Nation’s wonderful prog- 
ress Handsome, decorative board cover, 
in colors, cloth back with head band, 25c. 























Brown’s Standard Elocution and 
Modern Speaker 


By Pror. I. H. PRown. The great standard on Elocution. Practical, com- 
plete, accurate. Voice Culture, Modulation, Accent and Pronunciation, Po- 
sition, Gesture and Facial Expression faithfally delineated by over eightv 
origi :al drawings prepared especially for this werk. Every detail 
thorongbly explained. Carefully selected and graded recitations, from the 
world’s great masters of elocution and prosody. 256 pages. Decorative 
cloth cover, $1.00. 


Henry & Hora’s Modern Electricity 


By JAMES HENRY, M. E. and Kare J. Hora, M.S. A text-book for students 
and a practical working manual of the theories, principies and applications 
ot Electricity. All problems solved and worked out step by step. Oross- 
indexed. 1) spiendidly prepared illustrations. Two new wiring diagrams. 
355  ?. Silk cloth, decorative cover, $1.00. Full leather, gold stamped, 
81.50. Entire field covered; carefully edited and arranged; 
comprehensive, reliable and practical.—Scientific American, 





Der AMICcIs’ famous classic appeals to young 

Heart of a Boy and old. A great favorite In all schools. 

Vividly portrays the thoughts, feelings and incidents of a boy’s life at school. 

pages. Beautifully illustrated, decorative cover, 75c. VE LUXE EDI- 

TION, 32 full-page half-tones and 2% text illustrations. Superb binding, in 

gold and colors, in box, $1.25. Excellent for supplementary reading and 
should find a place in every school library.—School Weekly. 


Ede digeg Eatmaage | Seamtiebomndiag 


By B. FREEMAN ASHLEY. Strange life and 
exciting experiences of a boy found sleep 
ing ona pile ot tanbark. Full of health 
life and action. Illustrated. 269 pp. Sil 
cloth, special cover design, 75c. 


By B. FREE- 
Air Castle Don ate ASHLEY. 
A plucky boy’s adventures in a large modern 
city. Free from im ‘ossible or objectionable 
situati inating from cover to cover. 
340 pages. Silk cloth, illustrated, 75c. 


9 
Dick and Jack 8 Ad- 
B. FREEMAN ASHLEY 
ventu res Two boys and their dar- 
ing adventures on the ocean and Sable 
Island. Wholesome, interesting and in- 
structive. 312 pages. Silk Cloth, illustrated, 


5c. | 
Two Chums; ora Boy a 
INERVA THORPE. e tri hs of i 
and His Dog who leaves home for a strange land. Fascinating 
and instructive. 230 pages. Silk cloth, artistic cover, 75c. 
9 By _H. A. § i 
Rex Wayland’s Fortunes (adit; 
life among the mountains of the great American Northwest. Wholesome 
and thrilling. Silk cloth, decorative cover. Illustrated. 391 pages, 75c. 


By ANNIE G. BROWN. An interesti 
Fireside Battles for girls, full of rich pathos aon tank 
sentiment. Encourages cheerfulness under adverse conditions. Illustrated. 
$27 pages. Silk cloth, 75c. 


The World’s Best Proverbs 24 Short 


uota 
By Geo H. OppykgE, M. A. Best thoughts from ancient and gone ee 
Classified according to subjects. Very convenient for special and daily exer- 
cises, for public speaking and literary work. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
%5e. Full leather, $1.25. 


















































For Sale atali Book Stores, by all Jobbers, News Compantes,and Schoot Supply Dealers, or sent prepaid onreceipt of price by the Publishers. 


2035 Wabash Taird G Lee, Publishers, Pee 
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No. 20—Best exhibit of grammar grade, grades 5 to 8, 
drawings—applied designs. 

No. 21—Best exhibit in grammar grade drawings—pure 
design. 

No. 22—Best exhibit of grammar grade drawings—land- 
scape. 

No. 23—Best exhibit of grammar grade drawings—geo- 
metric and working plans. _. 

No. 24—Best collection of maps done in pencil, water col- 
ors or pen and ink , any grade. 

No. 25—Best exhibit of manual or industrial work by 
pupils in high school grades. 

No. 26—Best exhibit of work in sewing by pupils in el- 
ementary grades. 

No. 27—Best exhibit of work in teaching girls household 
service, an appreciation of home and its duties: any grade. 

No. 28—Best exhibit of work in applied civics: evidences 
of service given the community by a school, class, or group 
of pupils or outlines and plans for such service: open to 
public and private schools, 

No. 29—Best evidences of work done by pupils, teachers or 
voluntary co-operation in improving school buildings and 
their surroundings. 

No. 30—Best exhibit of work in hymane education, ef- 
fectively and practically teaching kindness to dumb animals, 
and their proper use and care; public and private schools. 

No. 31—Best exhibit in children’s gardening,consisting of 
the products themselves, or full and detailed written ac- 
counts, with plans and photographs, showing how the work 
was conducted, and the results obtained. 

No. 32—Best exhibit in applied arithmetic, dealing with 
actual measurements and trarsactions in the industrial and 
commercial affairs of the school, home, and community. 
The problems solved must be real ones, having intrinsic val- 
ue, not ‘‘made up,’’ but growing out of the community 
life, and out of the children’s experience. The papers must 
show by plans as well as by language and mathematical 
statements what was done and how. The exhibits may also 
include plans,outlines and material for making the work ef- 
fective, 

No. 33—Best exhibit of ‘‘ field work’’ in geography, 
showing first-hand study of typical land and water forms, 
soil, drainage, water supply and storage, irrigation and re- 
sultant crops: the industries and trades of the community; 
means of transportation and exchange of commodities. 

No. 34—Best class record of weather observation; not less 
than three months’ record, showing temperatures, direction 
and velocity of wind; rain, dew, frost and snowfall; cloud 
and sunshine, sunrise and snnset; and special comments on 
any of the phenomena observed and recorded. 

No. 35—Best exhibit of results obtained or of plans, outlines, 
and material for teaching peace, good will, and universal 
kindness; open to public and private schools. 

No. 36—Best exhibit of results obtained in teaching per- 
sonal hygiene (including temperance,) physical education 
and applied physiology, or of plans and outlines for teach- 
ing the same; public or private schools. 

No. 37—Best exhibit of work in careful and_ systematic 
reading, exhibiting work actually done by pupils, or plans 
showing how a vital relation between the library and school 
may be established and maintained; open to public and _ pri- 
vate schools, any grade. 

Class II. individual and collective—(When several pupils 
contribute to a collection exhibit, premiums may be divided 
among the contributors.’ 

No. 38—Best single large piece of useful and ormamental 
manual training product; grammar grade pupils. 

No. 39—Best single small piece of manual training product. 
Same conditions as 38. 

No. 40—Best collection of useful kitchen articles, such as 
breadboard, dish drainer, towel roller, match striker, iron- 
ing board, ete. 

No. 41—Best collection of table furnishing,such as spoon- 
tray, coffeepot stand, knife rest, tray for water set, etc; 
same conditions as 38. 

No. 42—Best collection of library furnishings, such as 
book rack, book case, library table, etc; same conditions as 
38. 


_No. 43—Best collection of desk furnishings, such as pen- 
cil sharpner, tray or ink stand, paper knife, blotting pad, 
letter file, calendar mount, stationery holder, etc; same con- 
ditions as 38. 

No. 44—Best collection of miscellaneous household arti- 
cles, useful and ornamental, such as picture frame, ther- 
mometer, mount bracket shelf, music rack, easel, plant 
stand, etc; same conditions as 38. 

No. 45—Best collection of articles made in wood by the 
high school. 

No. 46—Best collection of articles made in leather; same 
conditions as 45. 
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No. 47—Best collection of articles made in metals; same 
conditions as 45. 

No. 48—Best collection of articles made of cloth; same 
conditions as 45. 

No. 49—Best collection of articles made.in raffiaorrattan; 
same conditions as 45. 

No. 50—Best display of notebook, in history, science or 
English showing experimental and research work; high 
school pupils. 

No. 51—Best display of work in commercial branches, pen- 
manship, bookkeeping, stenography; high school pupils. 

No. 52—Same for pupils in private and commercial schools. 

No. 58—Best collection of Montana metal, mineral, or fos- 
sil specimens; pupils of any grade. 

No. 54—Best collection of native woods, with descriptions 
of not less than five specimens. 

No. 55—Best collection of pressed and mounted plants and 
flowers, with description of not less than five specimens. 

No. 56—Best collection of insects, with description of five 
specimens. 

No. 57—Most complete list of wild flowers known by name 
eg observed growing wild by pupil or teacher submitting 
ist. . 

No. 58—Most complete list of birds, observed in any dis- 
trict during one season by pupil or teacher, with description 
of appearance and habits of five birds. 

No. 59—Best list of fruits and vegetables grown in any 
neighborhood with description of at least five, as to methods 
of cultivation, habits of growth, characteristics, uses, 
etc. 

No. 60—Best plan of farm, drawn, modeled, or constructed, 
showing buildings; cultivated and grazing areas; irrigating 
system, fields devoted to the raising of hay, grain vege- 
tables, fruit orchards, shade trees. 

No. 61—Most valuable single exhibit in the nature of 
courses of study, outlines, plans, etc., showing ways and 
means of making schoo! instruction more valuable, of con- 
necting it more intimately and vitally with community life, 
its interests and industries; any plan that in any — 
way offers a solution of any important educational! problem, 
or that gives promise of increased educational efficiency. 
Open to all competition in or out of the state. This pre- 
mium will not be awarded unless in the opinion of the 
judges the exhibit is of sufficient importance to merit the 
award. ; 

No. 62—Best exhibit by any pupil of constructive work 
showing mechanical and inventive ability. The exhibit may 
be a useful piece of apparatus or in the nature of a toy, 
but it will have added value if it shows an attempt to solve, 
or offers a real solution of, some problem of the farm, mine, 
shop, or home life of the pupil. 

No. 63 —Any special valuable product of pupils not enum- 
erated above. 

CRPIN 


Kindergartens of the United States. 


Twenty cities showing highest enrollment ac- 
<a to United States Commissioner’s Report 
903). 


No. of Pupils No. of Teachers 

20,926 

15,521 
9,911 
7,335 
6,696 
6,365 
6,216 
3,980 
3,533 
3,200 
2,599 
2,514 
2,134 
2,010 
1,970 
1,921 
1,787 
1,776 
1,360 
1,301 


. New York 

. Chicago 

St. Louis 

. Philadelphia 
Newark 

. Milwaukee 
. Boston 

. Rochester 

. Detroit 

. St. Paul 

. Los Angeles 
. Toledo 

. Providence 
. Cleveland 

. Omaha 

. Denver 

. Pittsburg 

. Washington 
. New Haven 
. Buffalo 


CPI 
As usual two summer issues of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL will be omitted. This year the dates will 
be August 5 and 12. 
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HISTORY 











Price HISTORY Price 
— on —— s Story (5th or — Larned’s History of England - ~- $1.25 
Fiske’s History of the teint Larned’s History of .-he United States 1.40 
(7th, 8th, orgth) - - 1.00 ; 
Tappan’s England’s Story (8th or oth) —__85 GOVERNMENT 
ae ee + ee Sey Strong and Schafer’s Government of the 
roe S 6S ee American People (ist Year)- -  .85 
READING Fiske’s Civil Government in the United 
Riverside Primer (Ist) - - - 30 States, Revised Edition (3d or 4th 
Hiawatha Primer (Ist or 2d) - .40 Year) - - - - - = 1,00 
The Book of Nature Myths (2d or 3d) 45 
Masterpieces of American Literature LITERATURE 
(8thorgth) -  - 1.00 
Riverside Literature Series (all grades) bc & Short ne of England's i 
Send for Catalogue - - = «15 to.75 mereters tg 
Simonds’ Student’s _— of English 
MEMORIZING Literature - - - - *. t2a8 
Hazard’s Three Years with the Poets Richardson’s Primer of American Lit- 
(ist, 2d,and3d) - - - = 450 aa ee 
LANGUAGE Masterpieces of British Literature - 1.00 
Webster-Cooley Language Lessons College Requirements in English, For 
from Literature ‘* Careful Study ” for 1905-1908 - 1,00 
Book | (4th or 5th) - - - 45 Riverside Literature Series, including 
Book II (5th and 6th or 6th and 7th) - .65 College Requirements. (Send for 
Book Il, Part I (5th or 6th) - - - 45 Catalogue) - - - - .15 to .75 
Book Il, Part II (6thor7th)- + - 45 Rolfe’s Students’ Series, 11 volumes, 
~— ‘ey Composition pe Scott. Tennyson, Byron, and Morris, 
0 * * . Send fe | - - - 5 
Webster’s Elementary Grammar (7th, nae cas “a 
8th, or 9th) - - - = ° -50 COMPOSITION 
MUSIC am 
Riverside Graded Song Book Webster's Elementary Composition is .65 
Part! (Primary and Intermediate Grades) .40 | Webster's English: Composition and 
Part Il (Grammar Grades) - - - 40 Literature - - - -. =  .90 
Riverside Song Book (Grammar Grades 
and High Schools) - - - = .40 CLASSIC TRANSLATIONS 
. NATURE Homer’s Iliad: Bryant- - - - 1.00 
Miller’s First Book of Birds (5th or 6th) 60 Homer’s Odysscy: Bryant - - - 1,00 
Burroughs Squirrels and Other Fur- Homer’s Odyssey: Palmer - - - 1,00 
Bearers (6thor7th) - - - .60 | Virgil’s Aeneid: Cranch - - - 1,00 
FOR TEACHERS Masterpieces of Greek Literature - 1.00 
Bryant’s How to Tell Storiesto Children 1,00 Masterpieces of Latin Literature -_ 1,00 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN and COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Ten Books on Teaching. 


which should be in every teacher's library | 


PARKER’S TALKS ON TEACHING $1.10 | 
PAGE’S THEORY AND PRACTICE 72¢ | 
SPENCER’S EDUCATION 90c | 
Quick’s EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS 1.10 | 
KIRKPATRICK’S INDUCTIVE PSyY’LG’Y 86c | 
HUGHES’ 
SHAW’S NATIONAL QUESTION Book 1.75 
MUNSON’s EDU. THROUGH NATURE 1.35 
KELLOGG’S SCHOOL MANAGEMENT _50¢ | 
HINTZ’ BLACKBOARD DRAWING 30¢ | 
The prices given are the net postage paid. Discount | 


forthe set by express. Send for Teachers’ Catalog de- | 
scribing these and hundreds of others, to | 


MISTAKES IN TEACHING 50e 


United Educational Co. 


AND ALL OTHER BOOKS 


THE BAKER é TAYLOR Co. 


33-37 EAST 17th STREET, - - 


We carry a complete assortment of the standard text-books of 
all publishers, and are prepared to fill orders aed wer mea'e and 
intelligently, in the shortest possible time. “ 


THE BAKER AND TAYLOR COMPANY 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


NEW YORK 





| Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOLJ OURNAL when communi- 
61 Bast 9th St , New York ‘ies with advertisers. 
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The Professional and Financial Side. 


Conducted by William McAndrew, New York City. 





Why I Continue to Teach. 


‘“It is twenty years since I began to teach. Four 

years of the twenty have been spent as a student 
in college and four in railroad service. All of this 
time, however, I did some teaching, and during 
the other twelve my major interest has been in the 
school. I have worked in private and public; even- 
ing and day; city and country; higher, secondary, 
grammar, and primary schools and in the training 
of teachers. 
_ ‘‘When I saw a request that teachers write tell- 
ing why they do not leave this work, it occurred to 
me that I ought to think over the reasons I have 
to justify me remaining in the school. From the 
many that come to mind I have selected the fol- 
lowing for statement: 

“*(1) The school seems to offer such an excel- 
lent opportunity for a major interest with which 
minors in other fields work advantageously. 

_ **(2) A man’s business experience is so welcome 
in the school. The organization of this institution 
is weak in most places and one can do work here 
with great profit, which in other fields would more 
quickly be subject to the law of diminishing 
returns. 

_ ‘*(83) The time element is advantageous. Where 
in many other lines one must settle down to a cer- 
tain place in which his working hours must be 
spent; in the case of the school man the number 
of fixed hours in the day, days in the week, and 
weeks in the year is more adjustable. He hasa 
large amount of work to do, but he can move it 


about with! him to a considerable extent. 

‘*(4) I have met so many men and women out- 
side of the school to whom the presentation of 
the social needs of the school means an opportun- 
ity for service, and in so many cases a fair business 
like presentation of the problem was all that was 
necessary to insure means of working upon it. 

“‘(5) In the school one is associated with such 
a fine set of working women. The men, on the 
whole, are not so strong, but, when one recognizes 
the need of children of both sexes to meet with 
the right kind of men and women, the fact is 
evident that a position within gives him a stronger 
hold upon young men in order to influence them to 
undertake this work when they are needed. 

‘*(6) A teacher’s relations to parents is a source 
of much growth and satisfaction. There is enough 
of the difficult in this, to be sure, but a frank 
meeting of it so often results in unexpected ad- 
vantages. 

“(7) Ill health in early life, a thing of the past 
however during my teaching years, prevented my 
training in athletics, sports, etc., so I am de- 
prived of that association with pupils, but there 
are so many others that mean so much to me. 
The fact, however, that I am so much in contact 
with the young makes me seek for the sake of 
balance, much relation with mature minds. 

‘**(8) So often in life one’s responsibility goes 
beyond one’s authority. In the school I find, 
when I am in a so-called subordinate position, that 
there are many opportunities for me to share in 
the larger problems and in a so called superior 





RECENT TEXT-BOOKS 





NEW ENGLISH BOOKS 


NEW ARITHMETICS 





A BRIEF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


By FRED N. SCOTT, Ph. D., Professor of Rhetoric, 
University of Michigan, and 
GERTRUDE BUCK, Ph. D., Associate Professor of 
English, Vassar College. 


This book will ee to the large number of teachers 


who feel the need of a brief course in grammar at the begin- 
ning of the secondary school course. It gives an intelligent 


grasp of the mechanics of language study-—--forms of words, 
classification of cases, tenses and moods, with definitions of 
phrases, clauses, etc. —and will prove helpful to the beginner 
in Latin, German, and French, as well as constantly useful 
to the student of English. 


CLOTH. PRICE, 6oc. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By Professor ALPHONSO G. NEWCOMER, 
Leland Stanford Junior University 
CLOTH. PRICE, $1.25 


Admirers of the author’s ‘‘ American Literature’’ will be 
glad to know that in this book Professor Newcomer displays 
the same graceful style and balanced judgment that has made 
his earlier work so deservedly popular. Fully illustrated. 





THE RATIONAL ARITHMETICS 


havecommanded the attention of all who are interested in 
teaching this subject in the grades. The publishers do not 
claim for the books that they are the easiest to teach—that 
they will teach themselves, or, that they will fit any course 
of study, 7. e. have been so made that they can be used in 
any school without some change in its present course 
of study. 


They do claim that the books are a consistent working out 
of the latest and now generally accepted philosophy of the 
teaching of number, that they will stimulate and help the 
teacher to do better work, and that they will interest the 
children and train them to better thinking and more rational 
and thus more successful work in arithmetic. 





The series consists of two books 
ELEMENTARY, for third, fourth, and fifth grades 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, for sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 





SEND FOR FURTHER DESCRIPTION OF THE BooKS 





SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO., PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TEXT IN MORALS, SCIENCE, AND AMERICAN HISTORY 


THE RIGHT LIFE AND HOW TO LIVE IT 
By the Rev. Dr. HENRY A. STIMSON 


“Only a boy with a very blunt nature can lay this book down without seeing that science 
as well as religion preaches upright conduct and clean living.’’—N. Y. Globe. 
Introduction by WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, Supt. of Schools, New York City. Price, $1.20 net 


THE NEW KNOWLEDGE 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE NEW PHYSICS AND THE NEW CHEMISTRY IN THEIR RELATION 
TO THE NEW THEORY OF MATTER 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 
Professor of Chemistry in Washington and Jefferson College 


With many Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net 


There is a New Knowledge in the world. Are you interested in: THE CAUSE OF THE HEAT 
OF THE SUN, THE IMMORTALITY OF THE UNIVERSE, RADIO-ACTIVITY, THE BIRTH AND DECAY OF 
§ Matter, A TANGIBLE CONCEPTION OF ETERNITY? All these are locked up in the New Knowl- 
edge that is revolutionizing the thought of the day. 


OUR FIRST CENTURY 
By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 


Here a century really lives. 
_ Familiar facts are the landmark—but the pictures are of the manners, customs, the daily 
— “a a people as they would be drawn by the author of ‘‘ Dorothy South’’ and “A Captain 
in the Ranks.”’ 


Numerous Illustrations, $1.20 net 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 25°2!£T# AVE., NEW YORK 
























































ai OUR TIMES 
“7 JT RA EB Ss i A weekly magazine of the important world news and progress, resulting from 
Z BV SE p ) ~+the combination into one periodical of the 
THE MONTHLY OL in NMeEs poten yt 7 
ne A WeEMY JURA. oe | OUR TIMES (Monthly) ‘ : Founded 1890 
CURRENT EVENTS vs THE WEEK’S CURRENT . ‘ Founded 1883 
SSS SS SS BRAG : i icpelia aca vats pent Bh 
ee - G In this publication it will be our determination to produce a periodical 
\| that by its editorial worth, discriminating judgment, and literary excellence 
i ‘| shall entitle it to assume the distinction in the Public School system of being 
| || almost a text-book upon the subject of current events, the teaching of which 
8) 5 is every year gaining in importance. It is a 
% A SIXTEEN PAGE WEEKLY 
‘| 
o o Forty Weeks of the School Year... - $1.00 
= September 1 to July 1 
i || Fifty-Two Weeks of the Calendar Year . 1.25 
UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, Low Club Rates—60c. each for ten or more copies; 75C. each 
cwcaco-- 61 EAST STH ST NEW YORK. soston for five to ten copies; and 85c. each for less than five copies to one 
er = address for forty weeks. 


Many public schools follow the practice of utilizing current events each week in illustrating the studies of 
Geography and History as well as concentrating some study hour specifically upon the consideration of important 
world occurrences. In order to properly and effectively meet this situation, we realize that a monthly journal upon 
current events is totally inadequate for class-rcom service. For this reason OUR TIMES appears as a weekly, but 
we shall aim to present no items of information that have not been thoroughly digested, weighed, and mastered. In 
our descriptive articles we shall seek to employ such phraseology as may be easily understood by young people at- 
tending school in classes above the fifth grade, and in the simplicity of statement as to the meaning and perspective 
of important events we hope always to keep within the mental powers of our younger readers. We hope that in filling 
this aim we shall not be far contrary to the wishes and taste of even our older constituency. In the adopted style 
of QUR TIMES we believe it is much the more attractive in appearance, and more convenient in size, than any 
other periodical devoted to this subject. 

Superintendents and Principals are requested to send for assorted sample copies NOW with a view to use in 
September when the school opens. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 61 East Ninth Street, New York City 
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position one finds among his associates so many 
who may not be ready for large, inclusive ranges 
of authority, but who welcome a chance to show 
their superior usefulness where it is needed. 

“‘(9) Iam _ inclined to think that I have done as 
well financially in the school as I would have done 
elsewhere. At any rate I have had a comfortable 
living. In general it seems to me that teachers 
are as well off financially and socially as are the 
members of their families who have chosen other 
work. F. A. M. 

New York. 

The writer of that letter has a fine teaching spirit. He 
didn’t drift into the calling. His personality has made this 
school noted among the progressive institutions of the coun- 
try. His position has more of the freedom of an independ- 
ent commercial enterprise than the not uncommon, rigid re- 
strictions of a school in a ‘‘system.”’ 

Here is a letter that should have been written in blue ink: 


Why I Remain in School. 


“I stay in because I can’t get out. I’m over 
fifty years of age and I have keen incapacitated 
for every other kind of work, not by teaching but 
by the sad pettiness of school administration. 
Teaching, even the same thing over and over again, 
was never dull to me, because the chief thing was 
not the book but the boy and girl. Carpenters 
use the same tools day after day, but they build 
new houses and are merry. The last time I taught 
a class in Latin, I used the same old Cicero; but 
the boys and girls were new and my interest in 
them was just as active as my interest in the 
earliest class I tried my hands on. 

‘“*But all these years I have had my enjoyment 
of teaching threatened by school matters that 
were of the most trivial and inconsequential na- 
ture. I rode a safety bicycle when they first came 
out, and the president of the board thought it set 
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a bad example to the boys. They brought the 
matter up in board meeting and me before them. 
They thought their schoolmaster should not pre- 
sent the undignified figure of spinning along in 
knee pants on two wheels. The president of the 
village took my side and we had a distressing 
school fight. I was re-elected but thereafter there 
were two factions in my school. Every word, 

gesture, and action I made was noted, gossipped 
over, and reported. I was too severe upon girls; 
I was too free with girls; I preached in opening 
exercises too much; I didn’t do enough for the 
moral tone of the school; I was unscholarly; I was 
too exact in scholarship: I didn’t consult enough 
with teachers; I had too many teachers’ meetings. 

‘*T went next to a high school in a larger town 
as a teacher. Most of the ante-room talk was 
about our principal. This talk was encouraged 
by the members of the board. A ‘‘school fight’’ 
was brewing. We were all called without the 
principal’s knowledge, to the office of a board 
member and questioned about his administration. 
His good points were slurred over; his faults were 
magnified. They let him go at ‘the end of the 
year. 

‘‘After a while I became a superintendent. Then 
it was good bye to educational work. Most of a 
superintendent’s task is building or repairing 
fences. Most of. the daily mail was requests to 
promote this teacher, or to do this or that for this 
boy: ‘I am interested in him.’ I did not have 
much opportunity to educate the children in that 
town. Ispent mostof my energy trying to edu- 
cate the board of education. A publishing com- 
pany got me out of that place. Then I secured 
a place as principal of an elementary school in a 
good sized city. More than half of my teachers 
are women of ability. I have heard it often said 





Selected Modern Text-Books for all Schools 





For the Grades 
Geography 


Books 
Tarr and McMurry’ s Geographies 
McMurry’s e Studies from the Geog- 
Mewar of the United States 
urry’s —— and Lessons in 
Home Geography now Teady, each.. 
Chamberlain's E - ow We Are 
Chamberlain’s How We Kee G 
vols., each.. 


Reading and Spelling 


Blaisdell’s Child Life Readers. 
Chancellor’s Graded City Spellers, Ten 


| Supplementary Reading 


50 | Macmillan’s Pocket Classics Series, 21 Num- 
bers, especially adapted for the Grades, 


| Wilson’s Nature Readers, Two Books, each 35 
Wright's Heart of Nature Series, 


Holden's Real Mhings in Nature.. 


Gayley and Young’s Principles and Prog- 
ress of English Poetry.. 
Brooke-Carpenter’s English Literature.. 


ai 
ix Books Macmillan’s Pocket Classics, each 


Mathematics 


Ha)l and Knight’s Algebras 

o« | Fisher and Schwatt'’s Algebrae 

-5 ) Schultze’s Elementary Algebra.......... : 
Schultze and Sevenoak’s Geometry 
Holgate’s Geometry 

80 | Lambert and Poerine’ s Trigonometry 


Three 


History 


Chpasine’ s First Lessons in United States 
isto’ 
=. Short ae of the United 


Hart'ss Source Readers of American History. 

v 

Dickson’s From the Old World to the New 

Dickson’s Hundred Years of Warfare 

Coman and Kendall’s Short History of 
England 


50 
50 


Grammar and Language 


Woodley’s Foundation Lessons in English, 
Two Books, each 

Woodley and Carpenter's Foundation Les- 
sonsin English Grammar 

Woodley and Carpenter’s Foundation Les- 
sonsin English Language and Grammar 


Mathematics 


McLellan and Ames’ Arithmetics 

Hopkins and Underwood's Arithmetics 

Fisher & Schwatt’s Rudiments of Algebra 

Hopkins and Underwood's First Book of 
Algebra 


-40 
-40 
-65 


-60 


Murche’s Science Readers, Six Books 
Penmanship 


Macmillan’s Series of Writing Books Seven 
Numbers, each per dozen $ 


For Secondary Schools 
History 


Qoeeieg’ s Student History of the United 
tates 

Coman and Kendall’s History of England 
Botsford’s Histories 

Adam’s European History 


Physical Geography 


Tarr’s New Physical Geography . as 
Tarr’s First Book in Phosioal Geography. A: 
Tarr’s Elementary Physical Geography.. FE 


English 


| Carpenter’s arse pe of Rhetoric and 
English Compositio 

| Robins and Perkins’ "introduction to the 

| Study of Rhetoric 

Huntington’s Elements of English Compo- 
sition 





1.00 





| 


90 
.69 | Hewett’s German Reader 


| 


Physics and Chemistry 


| Crew’s Elements of Physics 


10 
Andrews & Howland’s Elements of Physics 1. 10 
Nicho:’s Outlines of Physics ....... 1.40 
Arey’s Elementary Chemistry 

Waddell’s School Chemistry 

Jeg’ : —_— Lessons in Human —. 


and yet ENC. cs0sn cane ewsseusaenese 9% 
Bailey’s Botany.. 
Davenport's Introduction to Zoology 1.10 
Ely and Wicker’s Elementary Principles 

of Economics 1.00 


Other Valuable High 
School Text-Books 


Barss’s Pt gail am 
Bain’s Poems of Ovid Seminnken 
Von. Minckwitz’s Cicero. 

Ball’s Elements of Greek.. a 
Altmaier’s Commercial Correspondence . 

| Trotter’ Geography of Commerce 
Ashley’s American Government 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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School Furniture & Supplies 


We can equip your school throughout with Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, 
Book Cases, Students’ Desks, Recitation Settees, Blackboards, Erasers, 
Crayon, Maps, Globes, Charts, 
and all kinds of apparatus and 







supplies. 





All goods are made of the best 
materials, by expert 
workmen, and sold at 
lowest prices. 

Write us at once for de- 
scriptive matter of our 
furniture, and ask for 
catalogue of School 
Supplies No. 305. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
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SALES OFFICES 


New York 
19 West 18th Street 


Chicago 
94 Wabash Avenue 


Boston 
70 Franklin Street 


Philadelphia 
1285 Arch Street 









DO YOU KNOW 


that W. & A. K. Johnston’s School 
Maps are 25 per cent. larger, series for 
series, than any other, because the MAPS 
are large, the MARGINS small; large maps 
are distinct and clear, easily read in the school-room? 


THAT’S ONE REASON 


JOHNSTON'S MAPS 


ARE THE STANDARD 


by which all others are judged 























DO YOU KNOW 


that W. & A. K, Johnston have been 
making maps for eighty years; that the 
heads of the house are noted as among the 
world’s foremost geographers, members of 
the Royal Geographical Society; that their 
workmen hold life — and look upon their 
employment as a profession and an art; that to make 
the best maps makeable is with this house a matter of 
personal and family pride, more potent far than hope of profit? 


THAT’S ANOTHER REASON 





If you want STILL MORE REASONS write 
for our new catalogue—we’re saving one for you. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


86 LAKE STREET CHICAGO 
Sole United States Agents for W.&@ A. K. JOHNSTON 





: School Department. 


AN IDEAL EQUIPMENT FOR GEOGRAPHY 


1lst—A SET OF 


THE PEERLESS 
WALL MAPS 


New in design and beautiful in finish. There are none 
better, none later. 


2d—A TERRESTRIAL GLOBE AND 
A SLATED GLOBE 


3d—AN OUTLINE BLACKBOARD 
MAP 





Correspond about outfit with 


THE SCARBOROUGH COMPANY 


144 ESSEX STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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that my school is a very excellent one. I know 
better. It is not doing within fifty per cent. of 
the kind of work it should and could do if we were 
not ‘administrated’ so much. Educational sys- 
tems have made me a hypocrite, a cynic, a time- 
server. My uprisings and down-sittings furnish 
texts for gossip. I am expected and desired to 
conduct the school so as to please the teachers. 
As I can not please them all I keep my eye out for 
the ones who have ‘inflooence.’ I do as I am told 
in the way I am told. I express no opinion on edu- 
cation, politics, religion, or on anything worth 
having an opinion upon. I ama monitor, police- 
man, and bookkeeper. I have no social position 
nor ever shall have. I regard American school 
systems as the most perfect machines for the per- 
petuation of mediocrity conceivable by the mind 
of man. I am a thoroly mediocre person; that 
is why I stay in the schools. I can not get any- 
where else. Bb. T. J. 
New Jersey. 
On the Other Side. 


“‘T remain a teacher because some must attend 
to this work and why not I? I have but one life 
on earth to live and I should like to live it with 
satisfaction. My mental inheritance is such that 
I could get no satisfaction from any other than a 
life of service. No one will deny that teaching is 
such a life. If school administration, teachers’ 
financial and social standing, are such as to drive 
men out of teaching, the things will eventually 
awaken loyal souls to consecrate themselves to the 
service of God and humanity thru teaching. The 
true man’s part is not to run away but to stand 
fast and reform the evil conditions. This I mean 
to do, and to it I consecrate my life and my hum- 
ble abilities; God being my helper. A. N. K. 

Indiana. 


- “Pateeeeeeenaeeanaaataaasmaa anaes mamas 


Things One Can’t Do Without 
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Secretary Taft and Education in the Philippines 


Secretary of War Taft, in a recent informal ad- 
dress before the National Geographical Society at 
Washington, replied to the criticisms that have 
been offered by Englishmen on the administration 
of, and conditions existing in, the Philippines. 

The Englishmen declared that the American 
government spent too much money in education, 
that there were too many public officers on the 
Islands, criticised the lack of good roads, the 
civil service system, and the Chinese immigration 
question. 

In a very vigorous reply to these changes Secre- 
tary Taft referred especially to the criticism on 
the large expenditure of money for education. He 
said that the expenditures were essential to the 
proper development of the islands. The attitude 
of the people indicated their earnest desire to 
learn English and become educated. The Insular 
government hopes to build up a body of 15,000 
Filipino teachers to educate the people in a new 
common language, a language of free institutions, 
to teach the people to dignify labor and instruct 
every man to use his mind and hands to a 
purpose. 


International Congress of Agricultural Education 


The second international congress of agricultural 
education will be held at Liege, July 28-29. The 
congress will be under the patronage of Baron M. 
Van der Bruggen, Belgian minister of agriculture. 

It is expected that addresses will be made by 
agricultural experts and lecturers from all over 
Europe and the United States. 

The proceedings of the congress will be printed 
and will be sent free to all persons who send their 
names, and enclose the admission fee of five francs 
to the treasurer, Mr. Paul Van Biervliet, agricul- 
tural engineer, rue St. Hubert, 1, Tollvain, Belgium. 


Sie 
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They make good, clean, see-able marks. 





HERE are some things in this world that are good to have but are not indispensable; again there are many 
that one doesn’t actually need at all, but there is one thing above all others that is absolutely neccessary to 
the comfort of every one, and that is A GOOD LEAD PENCIL. 


Honest effort and good material have won name and fame for Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils. 
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Have you ever noticed how well such a common thing as a Dixon Pencil was made? Only the straightest- 
grained cedar, the strongest glue, and the purest Graphite are used; then when all is finished they are stamped 
with pure = The success of the Dixon Company is largely owing to the fact that every step taken in 
perfecting their American Graphite Pencils was taken uncommonly well. oa ; 


Send 16 cents in stamps, mentioning this paper, and receive abundant samples. 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. : : 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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HE name of ANDREWS 
is closely linked in the 
public mind with the 
BEST and OLDEST 

line of SCHOOL DESKS and 

is significant of 























RELIABILITY AND SATISFACTION 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNITURE 


WAS AWARDED THE 
GRAND PRIZE AT THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 
The Highest Award on School Furniture 














IT IS MANUFACTURED AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE A. H. ANDREWS COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


EASTERN OFFICE 
AGENTS WANTED 1170 BRoapway, NEW YORK . 


MAIN OFFICE 
174-176 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 








FOR SCHOOL 
AND 
PERSONAL 
USE 





Drawing Inks 
ail Fternal Ink 
Se | Office Paste 
CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE DESK § | HIGGINS’ | Taurine Mucilage 
ee | Photo Mounter | 
Drawing Board Mucilage 
Fic., Etc. 


This adjustable desk and chair embodies all off ‘the 
latest ideas in correct school-room seating. 


Individual chair desks are comfortable and are superior 
to the ordinary desk in that the movements of one 





pupil will not disturb several others. 


The adjustable feature, which allows the pupil to 
assume a natural, hence healthful, position is’ ‘the 
greatest of all the advantages ‘possessed by this desk. 
Pupils of all ages and sizes can be seated at..the 
Chandler desk, with feet squarely on the por and 
back properly supported. 


If you are interested in School Seating along advanced 
lines, write us for circulars describing this desk in 
detail. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE DESK AND CHAIR WORKS 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
24 W. 19th Street 70 Franklin Street 








and learn what’s whatin 
inks*and adtiesives for 
schopl, libra#y, office and 
home work. Take them 
with you on vacation 
and thus avoid cheap 
quality goods, and» at 
the same time learn 
their merits for perman- 
ent use. 
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CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


Manufacturers 





Home Office and Factory: 


The Higgins’ Drawing 
Inks, Writing Inks, and 
Refined Special Adhe- 
sives, are of the very 
highest elass and are the 
Standard of the World. 


“\ NEW YORK—CHICAGC—LONDON 
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A Paulist Fathers’ Parish School. 


The Parish schools of the Catholic church are 
recognized as potent factors in the educational 
work of the United States. Often-they are classed 
as private schools, in which tuition fees are 
charged and social distinctions recognized. This 
conception is erroneous. No such limitations are 
met in these schools: they are founded and sup- 
ported, with few exceptions, by the common 
people. 

At the present time the Catholics of New York 
state are educating over 158,052 children in the 
Parish schools. 

In the city of New York, at the close of 1904, 
pupils to the number of 55,629 were enrolled in 
the Parish schools of the different boroughs. 
These pupils were under the instruction of 1,128 
teachers, and the total value of the school property 
was $10,000,000. All this was maintained at an 
expense of only $500,000. 

It will be noted that the average cost of giving 
instruction to each pupil in Manhattan was about 
eight dollars for each year. Many of the teachers 
in these schools perform their duties from a religi- 
ous motive, and receive very little pay for their 
services, while others, belonging to many promi- 
nent families enrolled in philanthropie and reli- 
gious organizations, give their services free of 
charge for the uplifting of the masses. 

Realizing all this, it was with more than ordin- 
ary interest a visit was made to the school of the 
Paulist Fathers at 124 West 60th street, Man- 
hattan. 

Father McMillan, who has given over twenty 
years of his life to the upbuilding of this particular 
school, received the visitor with marked cordiality. 
The clock pointed to the hour of nine when we 
entered the large assembly-room for the opening 
exercises. 

At a given signal, the doors were swung open 
and the waiting line of children entered, to the 
tune of a marching song. 

It was a cosmopolitan gathering. from the 
sturdy little fellow clad in rough clothes: with 
patches on his trousers, to the children of appar- 
ently well-to-do people. In truth, the visitor 
thought, there certainly is no discrimination here. 
In spite of the apparent poverty of the fathers and 


mothers of some of the children, they were as 
cleah and neat as new pins, each face shining, 
each head of hair smoothed and in order, and each 


The Indian Missionary. 


child eager and attentive to the exercises of the 
morning. 

At a given signal from Father McMillan the 
1,245 children seated themselves. Then followed 
a few brief religious exercises, including the re- 
citing of the creed; each child repeating the words 
without apparent hesitation. The visitor was im- 

pressed with the rever- 





A group of the little children in the Paulist Fathers’ School. 


ence and seriousness of 
the children as they 
took part. There was 
no half-heartedness, 
about the responses. 

“‘We believe,’’ said 
Father McMillan after- 
ward, “‘that the relig- 
ious and secular train- 
ing of the child’ should 
go hand in hand. We 
do not consider one day 
in the week sufficient 
for impressing religious 
duties upon our pu- 
pils.’’ 

After the ‘religious 
exercises, Father Mc- 
Millan asked some one 
to tell him the subject 
of a talk given the week 
before. 

“It was about Roose- 
ve t,’’ responded a lit- 
tle fellow in the front 
row. 

(Continued on page 762.) 
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A FEW ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF 


THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


SELF BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


ADOPTED BY OVER 1650 SCHOOL BOARDS 











Text-books last from 60 Per cent. to 100 Per cent. longer by systematically using the articles comprising 
‘the Holden System for Preserving Books.’’ 





Chief objection to Free Text-Books is overcome, ie., The Transferring 
of soiled books from one pupil to another. 


' The Books are kept CLEAN, NEAT, and HEALTHFUL during the school 
year. 


Necessity of Care and Neatness of Public Property is inculeated in the 
minds of the Scholars. 


The books are strengthened in their Weakest parts, as the bindings are 
held firmly together. 


Danger of spreading CONTAGIOUS diseases among the Scholars is OVER- 
COME to a large degree. 


A great CONVENIENCE in making Instant Repairs to any damages occur- 
ring to the Inside of the books. 


THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS Are Made of UNFINISHED 
LEATHERETTE. By Chemical Treatment, the material is both 
WATERPROOF anD GERMPROOF. WEARS LIKE LEATHER. 











ONE HOLDEN COVER on ONE TEXT-BOOK Lasts ONE SCHOOL YEAR. 
COSTS |B CENTS and DOUBLES THE LIFE of text-books costing from 20c. to $1.00. 


ONE HOLDEN COVER Receives all the ILL TREATMENT, CARELESS HANDLING, NECESSARY SOILING, and 
unavoidable WEAR and TEAR, INSTEAD OF THE Book ITSELF!!! 


A MINUTE’S TIME will keep many books in a Serviceable Condition that would otherwise be of no value, by 
REPAIRING a BROKEN or WEAKENED BINDING or FASTENING in a LOOSENED LEAF with THE HOLDEN SELF 
BINDERS, and MENDING a TorN LEAF without destroying legibility of the printing with THE HOLDEN 
TRANSPARENT PAPER. 


The Teacher’s Time and the Tax Payer’s Money Are Both Saved! 


At the request of school officials we send out each year tons of samples. 


Take up now the matter of covering ail your New Books which you purchase for the Fall opening of school. 


We will cordially welcome our friends and customers at the West End Hotel, Asbury Park, N. E. A., July 3 to 7. 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


G. W. HOLDEN, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M. C. HOLDEN, SECRETARY 
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“Yes, that is true,’’ replied Father McMillan, 
“‘but what title do we give Mr. Roosevelt when 
we speak of him? Remember he is the president 
of our country.”’ 

Finally it was agreed that the first little boy had 
not shown proper respect to Mr. Roosevelt, and 
the omission was supplied. 

“‘What else did we speak about?’’ Father 








Some coming citizens. 


MeMillan asked again. ‘“‘I wonder who will re- 
member. Well, Margaret, what was it?’”’ 

A bright little girl arose and without hesitation 
or fear said, ‘‘ We heard about the parade on St. 
Patrick’s day, and what the Irish did for 
America.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Father McMillan, ‘‘it was 
about patriotism, loyalty to our country.”’ 
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Then the children sang a flag song in almost 
perfect time with unrestrained enthusiasm, accom- 
panying some of the words with waving gestures. 
One could imagine what a sight it would have 
been if each child had had a flag. 

One of the visitors, a Miss Moore, had come to 
speak to the children that morning. Her subject 
was a very fortunate one and held the rapt atten- 

tion of all the children. It described a 
desert and the long journey of a cara- 
van. Questions were asked regarding 
points of interest, such as ‘“What is a de- 
sert?’’ ‘‘When is the best time to travel 
over a desert, day or night?’’ etc., all of 
which were quickly answered by ready 
listeners. 

Before the children were dismissed the 
visitors accompanied Father McMillan 
to the kindergarten department. The 
rooms are well lighted, and ventilated. 
The walls were gay with pictures and 
the handiwork of the little scholars. 

“*The total enrollment in the kinder- 

! garten department is over one hundred,’’ 

| explained Father McMillan, ‘‘ our teach- 

j ers are well equipped, and do efficient 
work.”’ 

"| As we entered one of the larger rooms 

" we found perhaps fifty little tots in the 

midst of games. The introduction to 

one of these games was very amus- 

ing. A little colored boy was asked by the 

teacher to invite some of his friends to join him 

in a game of playing, horse. The little fellow, 

without hesitation, approached a charming Miss 

with flying curls and gallantly bowed to her as he 

extended his invitation. The invitation was ac- 

cepted with equal gravity, accompanied with an 

equal show of courtesy. When all had been se- 


_ 





205-211 THIRD AVENUE, 1 


SPECIALTIES: Balances and Weights of every description. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


EIMER & AMEND 


Corner 18th Street, 


NEW YORK 


Manufacturers and Importers of CHEMICALS, 
CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


FULL LINE OF ASSAY GOODS 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF FITTING UP LABORATORIES for 


High Schools, Colleges, Etc. 


Estimates will receive prompt attention) 


We are representatives of the LEADING EUROPEAN HOUSES 


in the Chemical and Chemical Apparatus Line 


Carl 








Zeiss Microscopes and other Optical Instruments. 
Graduated Glassware, Finest Porcelainware, Etc. 


When in New York call on us; we shall be pleased to show you our 
extensive show-rooms 
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(BAUSCH & LOMB 


SCHOOL LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
CHEMISTRY 


Wecan furnish schools with equipments to meet 
the needs of all departments. The prices on this page 
convey an idea of the very reasonable cost of our pro- 
ducts on all .of which special discounts are made to 
schools. With this low cost goes high quality in 
every instance. If you want the best and the cheap- 
est let us estimate on your requirements. We carry 
every article in stock and can fill orders on short notice. 








Linen Tester - 25c. r" 
Alcohoi Lamp - 45c. 


Our 400 page cloth bound catalog of Laboratory 
Apparatus and Supplies is sent gratis to schools. It 
is a valuable addition to the teacher’s library. 





BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO U.S. A. 
FRANKFURT A/M, GERMANY 


S252 


Test Tube Clamp - = = -* 15c. rae! pe 
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Test Tube Brush—Per 10 - - 85c: 








Apparatus Support 50c. 
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Test TubeSupport - - 50c. 


PHYSIOLOGY 











Barnes Dissecting Microscope - - 


Originally introduced by us and now deservedly popular. 
Used for class-room work in all the leading elementary 
schools. Base of wood shaped to form hand rests; remov- 
able glass plate for stage; large mirror; metal plate for 
black and white backgrounds; adjustable lens carrier; 
doublet lens; compartment to hold instruments. Our list 
.°) of dissecting microscopes and stands for dissecting lenses is 
complete and varied, and adapted to fit the needs of all 


O02, IWILdO GWOT PHISH 





® Dissecting InstrumentsinFoldingCase - - - £$1.25 classes. of work. We manufacture a series of Compound 
ee Microscopes which are in use in a majority of secondary 
Consists of ebony-handled scalpel, scissors, blunt forceps, school laboratories. Our pocket magnifiers in vetiialie 


sharp forceps, two holders with needles—in leatherette case 
with protective flaps. We carry a complete line of dissect- 
ing instruments. They are of best material, of the most ap- 
proved shapes and finished in the best possible manner. 





and nickel mountings have been the standard for many 
years. 


Latest Microscope Catalog sent on request 
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lected by the little colored host, the game went 
merrily on. 

One of the cherished possessions of this room is 
a small rocking chair which was presented to the 
children more than ten years ago. At first it was 
not looked upon as anything very wonderful, but 
finally it found its true place in the scheme of 
things and instead of being discarded, is honored 
above more costly affairs, all because it has come 
to be known thruout the kindergarten department 
as possessing remarkably curative powers. If a 
child is ugly and cross, once placed in this chair he 
becomes sweet and agreeable again. If he is 
homesick, or feels that his troubles are almost 
more than he can bear, he is restored to a saner 
ae of things by a few gentle rocks in the famous 
chair. 

The marvel of the kindergarten occupies a 
prominent place in the center of the room, and 


while the visitor was present it was in the pos- 


session of a little boy who evidently felt that he 
had been badly treated. Soon, however, the se- 
ductive powers of the old chair began to lull his 
ruffled feelings and in a few moments he was 
smiling thru half-shed tears. 

When the children were dismissed for a romp in 
the wide court below, the visitors inspected the 
various drawings and rude figures fashioned by 
childish hands. They left this department with 
the feeling that much wise and conscientious work 
was being done for the wee tots of the Paulist 
Fathers’ school. 

In other departments similar care is revealed 
and energetic work is being accomplished. ““We 
try,’ said Father MeMillan, ‘‘to keep a uniform- 
ity in our method of instruction and text-books. 
We do not believe in making sudden and radical 
changes. When we find a book suited to our need 
we adopt it and only change when absolutely nec- 
essary for the sake of progress and thoroness. ’’ 

The school buildings of the Paulist Fathers are 
large, built so as to allow perfect light and venti- 
lation. Several courts are provided as playgrounds 
out in the sunshine, while on stormy days a large 
space down stairs furnishes ample room for recre- 
ation. At present the total enrollment is 1,245. 

All educators who believe in Christianity agree 
that religion and morality must have a share in 
the education of the young; they differ, however, 
as to the manner and time and place in which re- 
ligion and morality are to be taught. A Catholic 
writer has said: ‘‘ Catholics hold that as ever and 
always the child’s soul and his duties to God are 
the highest and greatest, so there is no place, 
time, or method from which the teaching of mor- 
als and religion may be eliminated. They hold 
that as the knowledge of the relations of the 
creature to his Creator is the most sacred and es- 
sential of all subjects, the most imperative of all 
obligations, these relations shall receive at least 
as much attention as is given to any secular 
branch; that as a child cannot become proficient 
in reading, writing, or arithmetic without daily 
instruction therein, so neither can he acquire the 
necessary knowledge of God, His laws, His re- 
wards and punishments, without the daily presen- 
tation of these truths. ’’ 

We are not surprised, then, to find in connection 
with the school of the Paulist Fathers a large 
room where the children gather for Sunday school 
lessons, with the same regularity and seriousness 
that mark their weekday duties. The Sunday 
school room is very attractive, and one of the 
most interesting features about it is the collection 
of beautiful paintings. 

“*T take great pride in these paintings, ”’ re- 
marked Father McMillan as he led the visitor in- 
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to the room. Many of them have a historical set- 
ting and I find they are great aids to the mem- 
ory. ”’ 

Each of the twenty-eight paintings on the pil- 
lars is eight feet nine inches high, by four feet 
ten inches wide. The subjects might be divided 
into four series, and altogether they represent 
the best part of the world’s history. Four of them 
are from the Old Testament, showing scenes in 
the lives of Abraham, Moses, Joseph, and Daniel. 

The second group represent the life of Christ 
and His followers. Jesus, His mother, The Holy 
Family; Nazareth, The Magi, Angels at Beth- 
— and several of the disciples, including St. 

au 

Of the remaining paintings two represent types: 
the Indian Missionary and a Cardinal as a ruler of 
the Church. Of the former the words are: ‘‘ God’s 
sowers, in the desert sowing seed, proclaim the 
Christ aloud in word and deed.’’ And of the 
Cardinal: 

** Prince of the Church, thy best nobility is this, 
to teach the words of Deity. ”’ 

Truly these paintings have a fit place in the 
Sunday school room; they reflect high idealism 
and Christian heroism of lasting and penetrating 
quality. 

One of the first impressions the visitor receives 
on entering this room when the children have 
gathered is their freedom and natural spontaneity. 
This is never unnecessarily suppressed, but rather 
encouraged inevery way. As they come together 
before the exercises begin, they chatter away 
like magpies. But then after the opening there 
is perfect order. Every child is able to find a 
place. For each little group of tenor fifteen there 
is assigned a teacher. Nor does the teacher hold 
aloof from the conversation. The boys and girls 
each have topics to discuss, and the teacher adapts 
herself to the thought. The educational ad- 
vantage resulting from this contract is marked. 

One of the most remarkable results of this wise 
method is the change which comes over the throng 
when it is time for the celebration of the Mass, 
with which the Sunday session always begins. At 
a single stroke of the bell all is silence. This has 
always been a marvel to the educators who have 
visited the school. They could hardly imagine 
such an instantaneous change and wonderful con- 
trol possible. 

The Sunday-school system adopted in the parish 
of St. Paul the Apostle, has been carefully planned 
by experienced teachers. Many of the teachers 
have grown up in the Sunday-school itself, and 
therefore bring to their duties a life time of love 
and devotion to the school. 

Thus side by side there exists the secular and 
religious training. The result can only be the up- 
building, in the hearts and minds of the children 
under its care, true fidelity to the church, together 
with broadness of culture. 


Humors of all kinds are prolific of worse troubles. They may be en- 
tirely expelled by a thoro course of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITER 
EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENTS 


are recognized the country over as the standard mediums 
for the placing of stenographic help. 


LAST YEAR 


be ‘ ) the Remington Employment Departments 
"| =) | furnished more operators to employers than 
~. ever before. The following are the totals: 

















Positions Filled 





New York . .. . 8,159 
Chicago. . .. . 5,299 
St. Louis... . 2,546 
Philadelphia . . . 1,714 
Bottom . ... . 1,570 
Kansas City. . . . 1,298 
Pittsburg . . . . 1,208 


San Francisco . . . 1,148 


and many thousands more in nearly a 
! hundred other American cities. 








The Remington Typewriter Employ- | | 
ment Departments are free to the 3 
employer and operator alike. 





Stenographers and typists in search 
of positions are welcome to apply at 
any Remington office. 
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Educators Who Have Died During the Year 1904-5. 


As one turns over the pages that record the 
names of those who, during the year, have closed 
their class-books for the last time, there comes a 
mingled feeling of sadness and of joy. There is 
sorrow at the loss of the visible presence of so 
many of our number, but the sadness is turned to 
rejoicing as we remember that the work they have 
started continues, the various threads so blended 
in the mesh of the world’s efforts that while the 
several fibers disappear in the formation of one 
whole, each is necessary that the pattern may be 
. complete. 


Death has entered every branch of the teaching 
ranks. College, theological seminary, normal 
school; superintendencies and principalships as 
well as individual class-rooms have been left vacant 
thru the call of their occupants to the fields where 
the asphodel forever blooms. But a few can be 
mentioned by name, but the list will be completed 
in the recollections of the friends of each. 


Prof. Daniel Willard Fiske, a member of the 
original faculty of Cornell university died at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, Sept. 17,1904. He was educated 
at Hamilton college and at Upsala, Sweden, where 
he supported himself by teaching English. He 
began his life work as a newspaper man, but in 
1868 he accepted an offer from Andrew D. White 
to become rrofessor of the North European lan- 
guages at Cornell. Professor Fiske’s fortune, es- 
timated at some $5,000,000, together with his 
Petrarch collection of 5,000 volumes and his Ice- 
landic collection of 7,000 volumes, were bequeathed 
to Cornell. 


Dr. Thomas M. Drown, president of Lehigh uni- 
versity, died at Bethlehem, Pa., Nov. 16. He be- 
came president of the university in 1895. 


Prof. Alpheus S. Packard, whose reputation as 
the author of scientific text-books was a national 
one, died at Providence, R. I., of blood poisoning. 
He had been professor of zoology and geology in 
Brown university since 1878. 


Dr. William M. Paxton, until shortly before his 
death president of the faculty of Princeton theolog- 
ical seminary, died Nov. 28. 


James Weir Mason, for twenty-five years pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the College of the City of 
New York, died Jan. 10, 1905. 


The death of Dr. Elmer Hewitt Capen, president 
of Tufts college, on March 22, came as a great 
shock to the thousands who knew and loved him. 
For thirty years he had been the efficient adminis- 
trator of the educational affairs of the college. 
All his life he was a true friend of higher educa- 
tion. 


New York city has lost several of its ablest 


public school principals. Across the Hudson in 
Jersey City, Jacob C. Rinehart died in August, 
after thirty-seven years as principal of School No. 
20. Mason Macdonald, long a teacher in the schools 
of Staten Island and for several years principal of 
School No. 3, New Brighton, died Jan. 12, at the 
age of sixty-nine years. Wilbur F. Hudson, for 
many years principal of No. 7, Manhattan, died at 
his home on April 10. 


Of superintendents Dr. Horace S. Tarbell, long 
at the head of the schools of Providence, R. I., had 


retired. Dr. Louis A. Goodenough’s life came to 
an end in the midst of his labors as superintendent 
at Paterson, N. J., and at the height of his popu- 
larity with teachers and parents. 


Perhaps the loss from the normal school most 
widely felt is that of Dr. John M. Milne. Dr. 
Milne died at Denver, Col., Feb. 3, where he had 
gone in search of health, from Geneseo, New 
York, long his home and where he had been since 
1872 connected with the state normal school. He 
was so weil known and so thoroly beloved in his 
home towa, by his pupils and former pupils, and 
by all who knew him, that little need be said here. 
He was Scotch by birth, a Geneseoan by loving 
adoption, and one of the most successful normal 
school principals our country has known. 


Dr. E. C. Hewitt, long known in Massachusetts 
and Illinois as normal school principal, institute 
lecturer, and educational writer must be mentioned 
among those whose labors have closed this year. 
His interest in education was not confined to local 
a His sympathies were as broad as the 
and. 


Of publishers a few must be mentioned. Gen. 
Alfred C. Barnes, vice-president of the American 
Book Company, died of pneumonia early on the 
morning of Nov. 28. He succeeded his father in 
the management of the publishing house of A. S. 
Barnes & Company in 1868, remaining as its head 
until the organization of the American Book Com- 
pany, of which he was vice-president from the be- 
ginning. At the time of his death General Barnes 
was a trustee of Cornell university, a director of 
the Brooklyn public library, trustee of Adelphi 
academy, of the Brooklyn Polytechnic institute, of 
— hospital, and president of the Aldine 
club. 


William H. Woodward, senior member of the 
printing firm of the Woodward-Tiernan Company, 
of St. Louis, died suddenly on Nov. 30 of heart 
failure. Hewas one of the founders of the United 
Typothetae, and its president in 1892-98. He was 
a director of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


John W. Spayd, who for many years represented 
E. L. Kellogg & Co. in Pennsylvania, died at his 
home in Philadelphia Jan. 16. Mr. Spayd was 
fifty-six years of age. 


Jane Lathrop Stanford, widow of the founder of 
the Leland Stanford Jr. university and herself a 
noted philanthropist, died very suddenly at the 
=. hotel in Honolulu on the night of Feb. 


The world of music education has sustained a 
great loss in the death of Mrs. Emma A. Thomas, 
late director of the Thomas normal training school, 
Detroit, Mich., and for many years supervisor of 
music in the public schools of Detroit. In the 
latter position she accomplished such wonderful 
results that her reputation became national. Many 
times, on occasions of public interest, she person- 
ally conducted choruses of from 500 to 1500 school 
children and the songs were inspiring in the high- 
est degree. It is saidthat no other one person has 
placed so many teachers of special branches in the 
schools of America as Mrs. Thomas. 


Thus, while the wearied bodies are resting, the 
souls of these teachers are marching on. 
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TYPEWRITER 


UNLESS you have examined a late 

model Fox Typewriter you do not 

knowto what extent typewriter build- 
ing has been perfected. 














Touch typewriting is without question the ideal 
method of operation. The Fox is better adapted to 
this method than any other typewriter ever manu- 
factured. This is on account of the key tension on 
the Fox, which is from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
lighter than on any other machine. 









Special prices are made on Fox Typewriters for use 
in schools. 









Write us for catalogue and our proposition. 





FOX TYPEWRITER CoO. 


Executive Office & Factory , 


468 FRONT STREET, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Don’t take the “ Say-So” 
of any typewriter adver- 
tisement as truth 


Investigate 


for yourself. If you do you'll buy the 














Any typewriter looks pretty when 
new—any typewriter will co good 
work for a little. 

But true typewriter worth is found 
only after years of test and service. 





The Smith Premier has been tested 15 years. 


OOOO 


use it. There must be some advantage. 


The HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


FOR ALL NATIONS AND TONGUES 


Possesses all the features of every other Typewriter, 
and, in addition, all the following entirely exclusive fea- 
tures, of which no other typewriter possesses even one: 


PERFECT ALIGNMENT, unchangeable by wear; 
UNIFORM IMPRESSION, irrespective of touch; 


UNLIMITED VARIETY OF STYLES OF TYPE, 
changeable instantly ; 


VISIBLE WRITING, all work in sight; 
LIGHTEST TOUCH, keys depressed, not struck ; 


DURABILITY, in 20 years no Hammond has 
worn out; 


WRITES ANY LANGUAGE on same machine, 
including Braille for the blind ; 


PRINTS ON CARDS without bending them ; 
WRITES ON ANY WIDTH, paper or envelope: 
BACK SPACING KEY, for adding or correcting. 








































For SPEED, TABULATING, and BEAUTIFUL WORK it is unrivalled 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: 6914 to 70TH Streets AND East River Sales Office: 167 Broapway 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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RELIABLE 
FURNITURE 


For SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES and 
OPE.RA-HOUSES 


Our furniture is built on honor and sold on | 
merit. We guarantee all work to be strictly 
first class, for we employ skilled labor and 
use only the best material. Our facilities 
are such that we are able to make prompt 
deliveries of all orders. 


If you need anything along any of these 
lines, it will be to your interest, as well as 
ours, for you to write us asking for circu- 
lars and describing your wants in detail. 


OUR MOTTO —‘‘Best quality andservice.’’ N 


ANDREWS 
SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
co. 


23 W. 18th St. 
NEW YORK 
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CONVENTION 


ASBURY PARK 


NEW JERSEY 
JULY 3-7, 1905 
















HAVE YOUR TICKETS READ VIA 
NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


TWO ROUTES FROM NEW YORK 
ALL RAIL LINE AND 
SANDY HOOK BOATS 


SHORTEST — QUICKEST — PICTURESQUE 
















FREE Illustrated N. E. A. Folder sent to 

any address by C. M. BURT, General 
Passenger Agent, New Jersey Central, 143 Liberty 
Street, New York City. Drop us a postal. 









PHYSICAL NATURE STUDY 
LIBRARY 


By JoHN F. WOooDHULL, Ph. D., Professor of Physical 
Science, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. The subjects treated are such as the following: Air. 
—What it is and what it does; its importance to our health 
and comfort, especially with reference to the conditions in 
great cities. Water.—The system of supply in cities ; suit- 
able drinking water in rural districts; water power ; the 
uses of rain, etc. Heat.—Methods of heating buildings, ap- 
plications to cooking and manufacturing processes ; genera- 
tion of power. Electricity in the household ; electric bells 
equipment, electric lighting, electric heating and cooking, 
telephone; electric motor; dynamo; electric cars. Light 
and optical instruments. Sound and musical instruments. 
Combustion and chemistry of the household and of daily life. 
Price 65c. each; postage 8c. 


I. HOME-MADE APPARATUS. Nearly ready 


With reference to Chemistry, Physics, and Physiology. This 
book gives directions for making 97 pieces of apparatus. All 
employ very simple materials easily obtained. The exact 
cost of making each piece of apparatus .is given, varying 
from 8 cents to $1.50. Most of them cost less than 30 cents. 


II. SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS IN CHEMISTRY. Ready 


It contains : I, Experiments with Paper. II. Experiments 
with Wood. III. Experiments with a Candle. IV. Experi- 
ments with Kerosene. V. Kindling Temperature. VI. Air 
as Agent in Combustion. VII. Products of Complete Com- 
bustion. VIII. Currents of Air, etc.—Ventilation. IX. 
Oxygen of the Air. X. Chemical Changes. Also covers 
Bleaching and Chemistry of the household and of daily life. 


III. SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. Ready in Sep. 
Properties of Matter; Mechanics; Fluids; Heat. 


IV. SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. Ready in Oct. 
Magnetism ; Electricity ; Light ; Sound. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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The Grand Union Hotel is! 
the first thing you see when 


you come out of the 

Grand Central Depot in 

New York. You don’t 

need a cab to get to it. 

Carry your baggage checks 

to the office and your bag- 

gage will be put into your room 
__ without bother or expense. Hotel 
comfort meansgood rooms, good ser- 
vice, good things to eat. The Grand 
Union makes guests comfortable. 
Europeanplan. $lperday upward, 


ard Union Hotel 


Ford & Co., Proprietors, New York. 
Onur 136-page guide book, “How to Know New York,” sent 
free on receipt of 3c. in stamps to pay postage. It isa come 
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Brewster Owen Higley. 


By EDWIN W. CHUBB. 


On April 3, 1905, Brewster Owen Higley, pro- 
fessor of history and political economy in Ohio 
. university, died of pneumonia after a brief illness. 
His death called forth a demonstration of public 
esteem and genuine grief unusual in regard to one 
who considered himself but a plain teacher, one 
among many. The public schools closed on the 
afternoon of his funeral, altho he had no official 
connection with them; the business houses of the 
city suspended traffic for several hours,—and the 
town has a population of 5,000; even the saloons 
closed, and that in spite of the fact that Professor 
Higley had always been an unremitting and un- 
compromising foe to the liquor traffic. At the pub- 


lic services held in the college auditorium about a 
thousand students and citizens gathered to honor 
his memory. Those who bore witness to the use- 
ful manhood of the departed ranged from his col- 
leagues in church and school to a Congressman 





Brewster Owen Higley. 


whose voice has been prominent in Congress for 
many years. 

In all this there is something of encouragement 
for those of us who believe in the exaltation of the 
work of the teacher. 

The lesson of the hour most deeply impressed 
upon me was this: Here is a universal manifesta- 
tion of grief, not because this man held an office, 
but this tribute is to the genuine manhood of one 
whose activities expressed themselves in the 
teacher’s calling. Had Professor Higley held the 
highest office in the gift of the state of Ohio, the 
esteem in which he was held by his associates, 
students, and fellow citizens, and the sense of per- 
sonal loss which the community manifested could 
not have been greater. In this day of unholy am- 
bition for place, of unscrupulous plotting for power, 
and of sycophantic truckling for office, the whole- 
some lesson of this life is that a man’s usefulness 
depends upon himself and not upon the votes that 
give him position. It is a lesson that every teacher 
occupying a subordinate place may well take to 
heart. The only office that this man held was a 
membership in the board of health, —an office with- 
out remuneration and one usually attended with 
vexatious criticism. 

His life is also another illustration of what the 
American young man can do under adverse cir- 
cumstances. He entered college long after the 
average man has graduated. He was thirty-three 
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when he was graduated from Ohio university in 
1892. The community that honors his memory 
has known him as student, instructor, and pro- 
fessor for seventeen years. The sentiment of the 
town was expressed by the ex-president of the 
university, a man not given to extravagant praise, 
when he said during an address given at the mem- 
orial service, —“‘I find no fault in him.’’ 

Professor Higley was a man alive to all the in- 
terests of our modern diversified civilization. He 
was a man among men. But above all he was a 
teacher. He was not a writer of books, but he 
was an epistle full of inspiration and read of all 
men. As a lecturer before teachers’ institutes in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania he impressed his hearers 
with his accurate and extensive knowledge of 
American history and politics, and still more by, 
the moral ardor of his speech. In the class-room 
he endeared himself by the sympathetic relation- 
ship which was soon established. And yet with 
him study and recitation were serious occupations 
demanding thoro work. Thoroly honest himself 
he insisted on the same qualities in his students. 

A year ago, after President Roosevelt had ap- 
pointed him a member of the official board of vis- 
itors to West Point, an appointment which came 
entirely unsolicited, Mr. Higley said to me that 
his greatest pleasure in the appointment was in 
noticing how pleased his friends were in his re- 
ceiving this honor. For like all genuine men he 
was extremely modest. And as I noted in my 
own sense of loss the common bereavement of the 
community, I thought how little did Professor 
Higley in his modesty ever dream that his depart- 
ure would be attended with such widespread grief. 
And could he know it now, I have the impression 
that his only feeling of pride would be that he in 
his humble capacity as teacher had helped to dig- 
nify and glorify the work of the teacher. 

BPR 

The teachers of the Fair Haven, Mass., schools 
are to enjoy their vacation without drawing on 
their meager savings. This has been made pos- 
sible by a recent gift from Henry H. Rogers who 
has caused $100 to be distributed to each of the 
twenty-five teachers. 

BPA 
Food in Sermons. 
Feed the Dominie Right and the Sermons are Brilliant. 


A conscientious, hard-working, and eminently successful 
clergyman writes: ‘‘I am glad to bear testimony to the 
nega and increased measure of efficiency and health that 

ave come to me from adopting Grape-Nuts food as one of 
my articles of diet. 

‘‘ For several years I was much distressed during the early 
part of each day by indigestion. My breakfast, usually 
consisting of oatmeal, milk, and eggs seemed to turn sour 
and failed to digest. After dinner the headache and other 
symptoms following the breakfast would wear away, only to 
return, however, next morning. 

‘Having heard of Grape-Nuts food, I finally concluded 
to give it a fair trial. I quit the use of oatmeal and eggs 
and made my breakfasts of Grape-Nuts, cream, toast, and 
Postum. The result was surprising in improved health and 
the total absence of the distress that had, for so long a 
time, followed the morning meal. My digestion became 
once more satisfactory, the headaches ceased, and the old 
feeling of energy returned. Since that time, four years ago, 
I have always had Grape-Nuts food on my breakfast table. 

‘‘T was delighted to find, also, that whereas before I be- 
gan to use Grape-Nuts food I was quite nervous and became 
easily wearied in the work of preparing sermons and in 
study, a marked improvement in this respect resulted from 
the change in my diet. I am convinced that Grape-Nuts 
food produced this result and helped me to a sturdy condi- 
tion of mental and physical strength. 

‘*T have known of several persons who were formerly 
troubled as I was, and who have been helped as I have been, 
by the use of Grape-Nuts food, on my recommendation, 
among whom may be mentioned the Rev. now a mis- 
sionary to China.’’ Name given by Postum Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘‘ There’s a reason.”’ 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ ingeach 
package. 
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They work like Kodaks. 





The New 
Folding Brownies 


Made on the Kodak System, which means: No 
dark-room, simplicity, success for the beginner. 


High grade achromatic lenses, automatic shutters with iris 
diaphragm stops, automatic focusing device, finders for 
both vertical and horizontal exposures, two tripod sockets. 


Use Eastman’s Non-Curling Film Cartridges. 


No. 2 Folding Brownie for 2', x 31, pictures, $5.00 
Nes “ ™ for3,x4, “ $9.00 


At all Dealers 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. *. 


Catalogue free at the Roches ter N Y 2 
; ° ° 


dealers or by mail. 
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Public School Education in Massachusetts. 


Report of the State Board. 


The system of education in Massachusetts is 
unique. There is no State university, no pre- 
scribed course of study, elementary or secondary, 
no state system of text-books, no state superinten- 
dent of public instruction, no state certification of 
teachers, and no appellate jurisdiction outside of 
the ordinary courts of law. 

This does not mean, however, that Massachusetts 
has no educational policy. On the contrary it has 
a policy which has been consistently adhered to 
since the beginning of its colonial life. 

The report of 1903-04, made by the state Board 
of Education, says, ‘‘Thruout the history of Massa- 
chusetts, legislation has followed local initiative. 
Towns have of their own motion adopted school poli- 
cies for themselves. When their right to do this has 
been questioned, the legislature has legalized the 
practice. When the practice, by wide adoption and 
general approval, has been proved to be wise, the 
legislature, has gone a step farther and made its 
adoption compulsory. The state permitted towns 
to form school districts, and it first permitted and 
then required their abolition. It permitted thetowns 
for a generation to choose school committees before 
it required them to do so. Towns were permitted 
to employ school superintendents for fifty years 
before their employment was made obligatory. 
The same course has béen pursued with school 
studies and with the schools themselves. Many 
features of the modern local school systems are 
still in the permissive stage. Kindergartens, va- 
cation schools, industrial schools, evening schools 
for all but the largest towns, evening lectures are 
all of this class. The subjects which must be 
taught are few; those which may be taught are 

many,—bookkeeping, algebra, geometry, foreign 
languages, the natural sciences, manual training, 
agriculture, sewing, cooking, vocal music, physical 
training, civil government, and ethics. 

Since 1837 the state has done much for public 
instruction. Its school fund, now approaching 
$5,000,000, has made it possible for the poorest 
towns to offer to their children school opportunities 
more ample than the wealthy towns afforded a 
generation ago. 





Third'Grade,—Teaching Arithmetic by playing store. 


-important function. 


Many charges have been brought against the 
school system, some say that the best people are 
losing interest in the public schools; that the 
character and standing of persons on school com- 
mittees are lower than a few decades ago. It is 
pointed out that unworthy teachers are selected; 
that school attendance laws are executed with 
laxness. 

Were all these charges true, it is a question 
whether the remedy for them would be found in a 
radical change of policy, rather it will be found in 
more education, in enlightening the people con- 
cerning their opportunities and their obligations. 
They need to be taught what education means, 
what schools are for, what a good school is, what 
the conditions for a good school are, and what 
they have to do about it. 

If it should be admitted that the people have 
ceased to be competent to carry on their own local 
institutions, and that a change of policy is neces- 
sary, it would be equal to a confession that the 
institutions of learning have failed in their most 
From the years’ work just 
closed, there is ample evidence that the public 
mind is alert, the public conscience sensitive and 
the public judgment sane. 

The determining element in the efficiency of a 
school system is the quality of the teaching force. 
Five factors go to make an efficient teacher, natural 
ability, scholarship, training, experience, and 
growth. 

It would not be true to say that the 14,741 teach- 
ers in the public elementary and secondaryschools 
of Massachusetts, possessed all these natural gifts 
and graces. As a whole the teachers are as well 
fitted, from a standpoint of scholarship, for their 
work as the persons engaged in other lines of effort. 
Very few of them have not had at least a high 
school education. More than half of the teachers 
have added to a high school course, attendance at 
a normal school. Probably 1,500 have attended 
college. As there are no standards of scholar- 
ship fixed by state examinations, it is difficult to 
know just what that statement means. All that 
is publicly*known about these teachers is that 
they have had certain opportunities for acquiring 
knowledge. So far as scholarship is concerned, 
teachers are employed in Massa- 
chusetts, almost wholly on faith. 
Certificates of graduation are ac- 
cepted as primafacie evidence of 
satisfactory attainments. 

In 1885 of the teachers in Barns- 
table and Dukes counties, twenty- 
nine per cent. had received only 
a common school education, now it 
is 2.8 per cent. Those receiving 
only a high school education, forty- 
four per cent.; now it is twenty- 
four per cent. Normal school grad- 
uates. twelve per cent. in 1885, 
now it is fifty-three per cent. 
Teachers who had attended college 
fourteen per cent. now it is twenty- 
five per cent. 

While the number of trained 
teachers grows larger year by 
year, the ratio to the whole num- 
ber increases slowly. In ten years 
the ratio of normal graduates to 
the required number of teachers is 
from 35.5 per cent. to 46.8 per 
cent. During the last three years 
it has grown at the rate of two per 
cent. a year. In twenty-five years 
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Physicians Recommend Castoria 


(UAST0arA has met with pronounced favor on the part of physicians, pharma- 

ceutical societies and medical authorities. It is used by physicians with 
results most gratifying. The extended use of Castoria is unquestionably the 
result of three facts: first-—The indisputable evidence that it is harmless: 
Second—That it not only allays stomach pains and quiets the nerves, but assimi- 
lates the food: Third—It is an agreeable and perfect substitute for Castor Oil. 
It is absolutely safe. It does not contain any Opium, Morphine, or other narcotic 
and does not stupefy. It is unlike Soothing Syrups, Bateman’s Drops, Godfrey's 
Cordial, etc. This is a good deal for a Medical Journal to say. Our duty, how- 
ever, is to expose danger and record the means of advancing health. The day 
for poisoning innocent children through greed or ignorance ought to end. To 
our knowledge, Castoria is ® remedy which produces composure and health, by 
regulating the system—not by stupefying it—and our readers are entitled to 
the information.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 
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Dr. B. Halstead Scott, of Chicago, Mls, says: “I have prescribed your Casteria 
often for infants during my practice, and find it very satisfactory.” 


Dr. William Belmont, of Cleveland, Ohio, says: “Your Castoria stands fret he 
its class. In my =A a years of practice I can say 1 never have found anything that 
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+ H. Taft, of Brooklyn, N. Y., says: “I have used your Casteria and fous4 

— ee i an vaste remedy in my household and private practice for many years. The 
— er - formula is excellent.” 


—2ee Bs Dr. Wm. L. Bosserman, of Buffalo, N. Y., says: “I am pleased to speak a 
F word for your Castoria. I’ think so highly of 1 it that I ot only recommend it te 
st! others, but have used it in my own family. 
TTritiiittillitiliilillitititiliiliitiitiiiiit Dr. RK. J. Hamlen, of Detroit, Mich. says: “I prescribe your Castoria ex- 
ANegetable Preparation for As- tensively, as I have never found anything to equal it for children’s treables. I om 
aware that there are imitations In the field, but 1 always see that my patients get 
simitating the Food and Regula 
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Dr. Wm. L McCann, of Omaha, Neb., says: ™~™As the father of thirteen chfidren 

‘ —— know —— a about your — gy ae So from my re 
\ ‘amily experience ave in my years of practice foun astoria a popalar 

INE AN Isr “CHILDREN _ j efficient remedy in almost every home.” 


Dr. 3. R. Clausen, of Philadelphia, Pa. says: “The name your Casteria 
has made for itself in the tens of thousands of homes weaned ag Rag presence ef 
















Promotes Digestion Cheerful- | children, scarcely needs tc be supplemented by the endorsement the es he 
i] ness and Rest.Contains neither ||@™ fession, oa, but I, for one, most heartily endorse it and believe it an excellen ° 
m, »Morphine nor Mineral. Dr. Channing H. Cook, of St. Louis, Mo., says: “Il have used yeur pear fer 
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| several years past in my own family and have always found it thoreughly efficient 
OT NARCOTIC. [ and never objected to by children, which is a great consideration in view ef is 4 
that most medicines of this character are obnoxious and therefore diffcalt ef = 
ministration. As a laxative, | consider it the peer of anything that I ever pre 
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prime importance. Knowl- 
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Public School, Ridgeway, S. D., Assiniboia, in the Northwest Territory. 


it may be expected that all the teachers will have 
fullnormal training. It is signifieant to note that 
twenty-five per cent. of teachers who have had 
special training, and fifty-two per cent. of all the 
normal graduates teaching in the state, are at work 
within ten miles of the State House in Boston. 

As the superintendent, so in many cases are the 
teachers. The work of a superintendent is one 
of weighty responsibilities. ‘‘ No educational ser- 
vice, ’’ declares one, “‘ not even that of the heads 
of universities and colleges, should be regarded as 
more potent in determining the trend of national 
life. This service is for the most part rendered 
with courage, intelligence and consistent devotion 
to duty, and in many instances by men of con- 
spicuous ability and force of character. ’’ 

This is the regard in which superintendents are 
held in Massachusetts. The superintendent is paid 
and should be paid a large salary. He should not be 
required to spend much of his time at routine 
clerical duties, or to devote his energy in faction- 
al quarrels or political intrigues. He should be 
granted large powers and free action. Thescheme 
of popular education has become so complex that 
great executive ability in a superintendent is of 


. * 
ot iy See 


edge of child nature and de- 
velopment, comprehension of 
social and industrial condi- 
tions, and insight into our 
national needs are required 
for the formulation of right 
courses of study and wise su- 
pervision of instruction. 

Several reformations are 
under consideration for the 
coming school year in Massa- 
chusetts. Summed up they are 
as follows: 

Minimum length of the high 
school year to be fixed at 
thirty-eight weeks, exclusive 
of vacations. 

Wages of teachers in- 
creased. 

Retirement funds for teach- 
ers to be made more gener- 





al. 

The third year in the nor- 
mal school to be used half 
for practice under actual 
school conditions and half for 
intensive study. 

A State normal school 
should be established to qualify teachers for high 
schools. 

The office of school superintendent to be made 
more attractive by the extension of aythority and 
greater security of tenure. 

_ Music should be made a more substantial study 
in high schools. 

The study of physiology and hygiene to be 
broadened by including hygiene of the home and 
public hygiene. 

And lastly, the teachers of each town and city 
should organize for professional study. In addition, 
the county and state associations should treat sub- 
jects relating to school procedure in a more scien- 
tific and judicial way. 

During the year 1904 there were 587,876 stud- 
ents under instruction at public expense. Those 
under private expense numbered 101,916. These 
were taught by 18,477 teachers, supervised by 187 
superintendents. The total expense for the year’s 
work was $16,436,668.35. 


I have read the June number of Teachers Magazine from 
cover to cover and congratulate you on the excellence of the 
publication. O. C. BLACKMER. 

Oak Park, Iil. 


Summer squashes raised by children in the far-famed school gardens at Hyannis, Mass. 


From Teachers Magazine for June. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Recover the Boy—Not the Goods. 


Judge Benjamin B. Lindsey, of the 
Juvenile Court of Denver, has an excep- 
ae i interesting article in Leslie’s 
Monthly for June on ‘‘The Bad Boy: 
How to Save Him.’’ Judge Lindsey has 
really done wonders in Denver, and his 
work has attracted attention the world 
over. He was the pioneer in this sort of 
thing, and his effort thruout has been to 
appeal to the boys’ better nature, and 
make the polize as inconspicuous as _pos- 
sible in his court. He says: I recall one 
case in the criminal court days where 
four boys came to my chambers one 
night to ‘‘snitch up.’’ They had stolen 
some bicycles. I soon discovered that 
there was a vast difference in my point 
of view and that of the police officer 
who came into the case. He remembered 
the angry property owner. He wanted 
the boys flung into jail. We talked it 
over at some length. ThenI said to 


him: ‘‘ You are thinking of the recovery 
of the bicycles. I am more interested in 
the recovery of the boys. Don’t you 
think that’s more important? ’’ 


Woman Professor of Anatomy. 


Women are gaining ground at Johns 
Hopkins university. Dr. Florence R. 
Sabin has been promoted to be associate 
~~ of anatomy at that institution. 

r. Sabin took the degree of bachelor 
of science at Smith college, Northampton, 
Mass., in 1893, and was assistant in zo- 
ology at that college from 1895 to 1896, 
when she went to the Johns Hopkins 
medical school as a student, being grad- 
uated four years later. Her work as a 
student was of exceptional excellence, and 
she was one of those appointed as resi- 
dent house officers at the hospital upo 
graduation. Her contribution to a jubj- 
lee volume published some years ago in 
honor of Dr. Welch was thought of great 














First Building Erected in Bergthal S. D., Saskatchewan. 

















Second Building Erected in Bergthal S. D., Saskatchewan. 


A SCHOOL IN THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 
Courtesy of F. W. G. Haultain, Commissioner of Education, Northwest Territory. 


value as a piece of research, and was 
singled out by Dr. Welch as worthy of 
special recognition. 


Annual Convention of Civic 
Association. 


The annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Civic association will be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, October 4-6, 1905. The pre- 
liminary arrangements for the program 
of the convention give assurance that it 
will be the most notable gathering in the 
history of the improvement movement in 
the United States. Mr. Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, first vice-president and active 
executive officer of the association, has 
been in Cleveland for several days com- 
pleting the details of the local arrange- 
ments. 


Protection of the Flag. 


The American Flag association recently 
held its annual meeting in New York 
city. During the year new legislation- 
has been secured in four states for the 
protection of the American flag from des- 
ecration. These are North Dakota, Idaho. 
Kansas and Wyoming. The states in which 
laws protecting the flag since from dese- 
cration have been secured since the asso- 
ciation began its work in 1897 are: Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Ohio, Michigan, indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Idaho, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, 
Wyoming, Arizona, California, Oregon, 
Washington, and Porto Rico, making 
thirty-two in all. 


A Schooi Garden Bulletin. 


‘The School Garden’’ is the title of 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 218 issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The bulletin is the work of L. C. 
Corbett, horticulturist of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, and contains practical 
instructions as to the best methods of 
cultivating school gardens, both in the 
city and country, and tells the kinds of 
flowers and vegetables that are the best 
to be grown in them. ‘‘Those who are 
engaged in the direct presentation of 
school garden work to the children,”’ 
says the author, ‘‘ will recognize that the 
point of view for city children must be 
different from that for country chil- 
dren.’’ The author advises the cultiva- 
tion of individual gardens by the pupils 
as tending to bring out a proper spirit of 
emulation and special research and he 
also advises thatall the work of cultivat- 
ing the garden shall be done by the chil- 
dren, from preparing the bed and plant- 
ing the seed, on, the teacher using the 
work to illustrate the necessary lessons. 
The ideal garden, according to the 
pamphlet, isa plot 5x16 1-2 feet with the 
rows of flowers and vegetables running 
across the shortway of the bed. The 
plants are to be grouped so as to give 
the center of the bed to the tallest 
growing plants and the lowest at the 
ends. 

A comparatively new and interesting 
extension of the work is its introduction 
into public schools, where it was a prom- 
inent success from the start. Already 
the day of experiment is past—nature 
study and gardening are becoming im- 
portant factors ‘in educational circles, 
and an effort is. being made to bring 
them within reach of every child. Boys 
and girls-are becoming more and more 
interested in this attractive work, which 
takes them out of themselves, out of 
doors, and into closer and more sympa- 
thetic relations with one another. 

The purpose, according to the Review 
of Reviews is primarily to teach children 
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is a delicious food-drink unequaled 

for its nutritive and digestive 
properties. It builds up the infant, 
sustains the adult, invigorates 
the invalid and nourishes the 
aged. More nutritious than milk for 
infants; more wholesome than tea or 
coffee for adults. 
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In Lunch Tablet form, also, with chocolate. 
A delighful confection for growing child- 
ren. At all druggists. 










Sample mailed free upon request. 
Our booklet with valuable recipes 
is also sent free if mentioned, 
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how to plant and grow flowers and vege- 
tables by permitting them to do the ac- 
tual work, so that they may have such 
practical knowledge of farming, as to be 
able to make a living from it should the 
need and the opportunity come. In ad- 
dition, they get instructions and exercise 
which help them morally, mentally, and 
physically. Each child is given its own 
garden—about 9x12 feet—on the condi- 
tions that the owner must work faith- 
fully and must not trespass upon the 
others. It is aninspiring sight to see 
these little ones cultivating the ground, 
that it may bring forth a beautiful flower 
or a useful vegetable, and, above all, to 
realize that they are privileged to 
breathe fresh air and to look up to na- 
ture’s God thru long hours of glorious 
and health-giving sunshine. 

The hope is indulged that this cultiva- 
tion of the soil by the children will in- 
still into their hearts such a love of out- 
door life that many will turn their feet 
countryward and seek a living upon 
farms rather than remain in the city to 
find employment in the already over- 
crowded offices, shops, and factories. 


A Newspaper’s Enterprise. 


An enterprising newspaper of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., is doing a commendable work 
along civic improvement lines. The 
Democrat and Chronicle Children’s Gar- 
dening Club has grown insize and useful- 
ness every year since it was organized, 
but this year, the fifth since the club 
started, the ratio of increase promises to 
be much larger than ever before. 

There is something about having a lit- 
tle garden of his own which appeals irre- 
sistibly to almost any child. specially 
is this true of city children, who are 
of necessity shut off to a considerable 
degree from that close communion with 
nature for which all instinctively feel a 
yearning. The boys and girls who live 
in flats and tenements invariably become 
enthusiastic gardeners, even if they have 
to cultivate their flowers in a box ora 
plot of ground that a good-sized news- 
paper would cover. z 

The Gardening Club, however, does 
more than furnish pleasant occupation 
for idle hours. It gives the work an ob- 
jective in form of loving service for the 
sick which goes straight to tender hearts. 

The child who has once enjoyed the 
pleasure of raising flowers and then car- 
rying them to the hospital and witness- 
ing the delight with which they are®re- 
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ceived by wards where the very atmos- 
phere is heavy with pain becomes so im- 
promod that the memory of it stimulates 

im to renewed efforts. A large part of 
the membership of the club each year is 
made up of those who have taken part in 
the work in the past. When one child in 
a family joins the club other children are 
sure to follow sooner or later. 

Children who decide to join need only 
to send their names to the editor of the 
Children’s Gardening Club, care Demo- 
crat and Chronicle, selecting two from 
the following varieties of seeds: Aster, 
bachelor’s button, calliopsis, candytuft, 
marigold, mignonette, nasturtium, 
sweet peas, double zinnia. The two 
packages of seeds are sent free to all 


‘members of the club, also a pretty mem- 


bership badge, hospital cards, and the 
necessary instructions for planting the 
seeds. he names of members are pub- 
lished in the Sunday paper every week 
as fast as they are received. 


The Cleveland Home Gardening 


Association. 


The steady growth and expansion of 
the Home Gardening Association of Cleve- 


SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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In 1900, 3,000 bulbs were sent to schools. 
In 1903, 40,000 bulbs were ordered by the 
schools. And so goes the marvelous 
tale. The association has, in addition, 
furnished seeds to a large number of 
outside schools and civic organizations, 
the number of packages last year aggre- 
gating 57,857. This year some 300, 
ackages of seeds were distributed in 
ebruary. The annual report, with its 
forty-four pages of valuable information 
and twenty-one half-tones, may be had 
by addressing The Home Gardening Asso- 
-—" 365 St. Clair street, Cleveland, 
io. 


Professor Stewart on Music Study. 


.In an address before the ‘* Baptist Min- 
isteral Association of Greater New York, 
Prof. N. Coe Stewart, dwelt at length 
upon the use of a proper knowledge and 
appreciation of music. ‘‘The proper 
cultivation of the emotions, ’’ he said, 
‘‘thru right study, practice, and use of 
music, is essential to soul growth, and 
therefore to right living. 

‘*It is the bounden duty of the schools 
to give this musical instruction and train- 
ing. Boards of education have a dis- 
position to do what is best for the schools 
in this direction. The re- 
sults are inadequate. 
They should first inaugu- 
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land, Ohio, is very gratifying. The work 
began in 1900, and that year 48,868 penny 
packages of seeds were distributed among 
the public school children of Cleveland. 
In 1904 the number was 181,000. During 
the last five years the Cleveland public 
school children have bought over 590,000 
packets of seeds, and what may be a 
matter of surprise is the fact that the 
local seed dealers find their sale of seeds 
increased. Flower shows began with 
six in 1900; fifty-four were held in 1903; 


produce the desired re- 
sults. ’’ ; 
Professor Stewart will 
be remembered as having 
been connected with the 
Cleveland schools for 
many years, as well as a 
former president of the 
_— ne of the 


Obituary. 


Prin. Joseph M. V. Rich, of Providence, 
R. I., died suddenly at his home on Fri- 
day June 16, 1905. At the time of his 
death Mr. Rich was principal of the 
Messer street grammar school. For 
many years this faithful teacher has 
been prominent in the school affairs of 
the city, and his wise council and helpful 
sympathy will be sadly missed. He 
leaves a family to mourn his loss. 





Interesting Material for the class room.—Courtesy of Home Gardening Association, Cleveland. 
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14 and 16 North ueen dtreet | 

issex Street | 

Fourth and J er Sane Streets | 
Market Street 

608 Cherry Street | 
7 North Main Street 
2 Empire Block | 
226 Grand Avenue | 
= Nicollet Avenue | 
5 Dauphin Street | 


519 and 521 Bloomfield Avenue | Washing‘on, UD 


27 Dexter Avenue | 
6 Fifth Aveaue | 

212 South Walnut Street 
9 South Street 
9 South Fourth Avenue 
4.2 Union Street 
730 Broad Street 
107 Market Street 
174 Springfield Avenue 
161 Mulberry Street 
v J. 866 George Street 
72 Water Street 
882-384-386 State Street 
934-988 Canal Street 
100-110 University Place 
2088 Magazine Street 
1616 Dryades Street 
3.04 Magazine Street | | 
1006 South fg Noeten Street 
‘amp Street 
624 Wiehtamen Street 
215 Falls Street 
362 Main Street 
41 Main Street 
226 Pearl Street 
285 and 237 Main street 
4 State Street 
230 and 232 Main Avenue 
198 and 195 Main Street 
243 Main Street 
Main Street 
1205 Market Street 
308 Market Street 
8966 Marxet Street 
700 North Second Street 
017 South Second Street 
1928 Columbia Avenue 
2442 Frankford Avenue 
2059 Germantown Avenue 
162 Bridge Street 
433 Market Street 
209 Third Avenue | 
4821 Butler stieet | 


41 North Main Street 
210 High Street 
327 Main Street 
863 We aaamher Street 
619 and 621 Penn Street 
727 Main Street 
527 East Broad Street 
1559 East Main Street 
_ East Main Street | 
4 West Main Street | 

294 North Avenue | 
828 Twentieth Street | 

3109 Jamaica Avenue 
r.. West Commerce Street | 
06 Broughton Street, West | 
Genesee Avenue 
207-209 South Center Street 
411 Lackawanna Avenue 
480 Main Street | 
26 —— Fountain Avenue | 
712 North Broadway | 
1256 South Broadway y | 

418 Wabash Street 








342 South Salina Street | 


| 857 Broadway 


Sharon, Pa, 119 West State Street 
| Terre Haute, Ind. 519 Wabash Avenue 
prenten. N.J 21 South Broad Street 
Troy, N. Y 83 Congress Street 
Town of Union, 186 Bergenline Averue 
Utica, N.Y 200 Genesee Street 





Ne Xe 7 Taggart Block 


D C. 501 and 508 Seventh Street 
| Wi D.C. 1318 Seventh Street, N. W. 
Ww. D.C. $1b H Street, N. E. 
W: D. C., 1620 Fourteenth Street, N. W. 
W: D.C 101 North Liberty Market 
W: D. C., 1-22, 28, 24, 25, 26, and 27 Centre 


Market 

8and90O Street Market 
91 and 92 West Market 
67 and e Eastern Market 
West-End Market 

29 Vroot Main Street 

1051 Main Street 

23 South Main Street 
815 Market Street 

356 Market Street 

580 Main Street 


Washington, D. 


Qe 


Washington, D. 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Worcester, Mass. i 
Yonkers, N. Y _ . 29 Main Street 
Youngstown. O. 412 West Federal Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


Store and Wagon Dept., 8. W. Corner Spring and 
Hudson Streets 
Corner Grove Street 
Corner Bleeker street 
| 320 Bowery Corner Bleeker Street 
198 First Avenue Corner Twelfth Street 
467 Second Avenue, Between Twenty- Sixth and 
Twenty-Seventh Streets 
774 Third Avenue, Corner Forty-Kighth Street 
1406 Third Avenue Corner Kightieth Street 
20.4 Third Avenue Corner 110th Street 
2255 Third Avenue, Between 122d and 123d Streets 
2821 Third Avenue Near 148th Street 
10: Eighth Avenue Corner Fifteenth Street 
688 Eighth Avenue Near Forty-Third Street 
878 Eighth Avenue Near Fifty-Second Street 
2135 Eighth Avenue, Between !15and 116 Streets 
390 Tenth Avenue Near Thirty-Second Street 
1741 Amsterdam Avenue Near 146th Street 
731 Tremoat Avenue 


BROOKLYN 
557 Fulton Street, Opposite Y. M. C. A. Building 


12 De Kalb Avenue 
2% Court Street Corner Wyckoff Street 
724 Myrtle Avenue Corner Walworth Street 
4923 Third Avenue Corner Fiftieth Street 
1727 and 1729 Broadway, Opp. Rockaway Avenue 
Corner Locust Street 
13385 Broadway Opposite Quincy Street 
2629 Atlantic Avenue, aroeen Sheffield and 
Pennsylvania Avenues 
55 Fifth Avenue, 2 doors from St. Marks Avenue 
230 kifth Avenue Corner President Street 
462 Fifth Avenue Corner Tenth street 
598 Fitth Avenue Corner Prospect Avenue 
1191 Fulton Street, Between Bedford Avenue 
and Spencer Place 




















816 Bleeker Street 
20 Carmine Street 


| 1796 Fulton Street Opposite Reid Avenue 
| 745 Flatbush Avenue near Clarkson Street 
847 Fulton Street Corner Adelphi Street 


2999 Fulton St. Between Elton and Liunwooa Sts 
1083 Broadway, Bet. Dodworth and Lawton Sts. 


WILLIAMSBURG 
89 Grand Street, Between Bedford Avenue and 


riggs Avenue 
402 Grand Street Corner Rodney Street 
687 Grand Street, Between Graham and Man- 


hattan Avenues 


GREENPOINT 
911 Manhattan Avenue, Between Greenpoint 
Avenue and Kent Street 





250 STORES IN AMERICA 


HEADQUARTERS: 


NEW YORK CITY, P. O. BOX 290 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
““TEAPLANT,’’? NEW YORK 
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Greater New York. 


Board of Education Meeting. 


The main discussion at the board of 
education meeting on June 14, centered 
on the report and resolutions offered by 
the committee on elementary schools, in 
which they declared that it was inexpedi- 
ent to make any changes in the by-laws 
governing the length of the school day. 

Commissioner Stern made an able and 
extended address against the report, and 
declared that the fundamental principles 
of the shorter day proposition had been 
disregarded. He further stated that all 
sorts of accusations and misrepresenta- 
tions had been made. The petitions signed 
by superintendents, principals,and teacher 
against the idea had been ‘‘ concocted by 
someone in authority.’’ The president 
of the board had written a letter to an 
eminent physican in the city in which he 
had said that the change would mean a 
day of consecutive study. This impres- 
sion had gone abroad, creating unneces- 
sary opposition. The statement was base- 
less. No such proposition had been 
made. 

At the conclusion of his speech Mr. 
Stern offered an amendment to the ma- 
jority report, and after a heated discus- 
sion, in which Superintendent Maxwell 
made a last effort to stem the tide in 
favor of Mr. Stern, the amendment was 
adopted, by a vote of twenty-two to four- 
teen. 

Here are the resolutions as amended: 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient to 
make any change in the by-laws govern- 
ing the length of the school day. 

Mr. Stern’s amendment: Resolved, 
That in full-time classes not less than 
one and one half hours should be allotted 
to recreation and play under proper 
supervision, That wherever practicable 


such recreation and play shall be out of 
the class, in playgrounds, roofgardens, 
neighboring field, or other places avail- 
able. The course of study be simplified 
so as to permit of such change, and that 
the foregoing be applicable only to the 
first year of the school course. 

The majority resolution continued: 

Resolved, That it is the judgment of 
the board of education that the play space 
in connection with the majority of the 

ublic schools jis insufficient; that the 

ard of estimate and apportionment be 
requested to select sites for public play- 
grounds as nearly as possible contiguous to 
schools which are lacking in playground 
space; and that care be taken to secure 
sufficient playground space in each site 
purchased for school purposes. 

Resolved, That it is referred to the 
board of superintendents to devise the 
means for securing greater alternation 
and variety in school exercises, in order 
to promote the physical health of chil- 
dren as wellas their intellectual progress. 

Resolved, That every effort should be 
made to increase school accommodations 
so rapidly that the present part-time 
classes shall be done away with, and 
that every child of school age shall be af- 
forded the oprortunity to attend school 
five hours a day, and that in particular 
the financial department of the city gov- 
ernment be urged to greater expedition 
in the acquisition of sites selected by the 
board of education. 

Resolved, That the board of education 
approves the plan of organizing special 
classes for children who cannot speak 
English, in order that they may receive 
special instruction in speaking and writ- 
ing the English language, so that they 
may be transferred at the earliest pos- 
sible moment to the grades which their 


other attainments entitle them to enter, 
and urges the board of superintendents 
to organize such classes wherever they 
may be necessary. 

This action ends the long discussion 
regarding theshorter day. The length of 
the day will therefore remain five hours in 
the first year classes, with recreation 
periods covering one and one-half hours, 
wherever practicable. 

Another action of the board at this 
meeting also deserves more than passing 
mention as it is very significant in the 
work of technical education in the city. 
For some time Principal William McAn- 
drew of the girls’ technical high school, 
and others, have been endeavoring to 
secure a new course of study for techni- 
cal students, especially in this school. The 
board has at last granted the request, 
and from now on the new course will be 
a very practical one, forming the basis for 
excellent work and more reforms in the 
fucure. It begins by eliminating biology 
and algebra from the first year, and 
makes domestic science arequired study. 
In the second year, ancient history, 
chemistry, and geometry are likewise 
eliminated. The time thus saved will be 
devoted to technical training. Principal 
McAndrew and those in sympathy with 
him, are to be congratulated on this 
signal victory. 


Leaders in Pension Fight. 


On June 15,at the Broadway Central, the 
public school men of Greater New York 
gave a dinner in honor of those who suc- 
cessfully fought for the new pension bill. 
The guests of honor were Prin. John P. 
Conroy, Prin. John Doty, Prin. Lyman 
A. Best, Senator Cooper, and Commis- 
sioner Robert L. Harrison. The chair- 

(Continued on page 756.) 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


WILL PROVIDE YOU WITH AN INCOME AND AN ESTATE 


If you are in good health, THE MUTUAL LIFE will make this contract with you: At the end 
of 15 years it will pay you $1,000 and $1,000 each and every year thereafter, until $15,000 
have been paid. At the end of that time THE MUTUAL will also pay you $10,000 cash. 


Fill out the attached coupon and learn the exact cos. 
of this most desirable form of Investment Insuranct 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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THE 

MUTUAL 

LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK, 
New York City 


GENTLEMEN—I shall be 

glad to receive, without in 

any way committing myself, 

information regarding cost of 

your policy mentioned in your 
advertisement. 


My occupation is.........66 owgccrese eeccce 
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BE YOUR OWN PENSIONER! 


Old age need have no terror for the teacher who during the early and the 


maturer years provides, by means of life insurance, an annual income for 


the wants of the declining years. 


Such a pension is an every-day practicality, and increasing tens of thous- 
ands of lives are annually placed under its ample, easily-obtained protection. 


A policy which pays Annual Dividends during the premium-paying 
period, and continues them thereafter until the maturity of the policy, is 
the only best policy. 


INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL HENRY M. PHILLIPS Wm. W. McCLENCH W. H. SARGEANT 
President Vice-President 2d Vice-President © Secretary 


@ Teachers, either men or women, desirous of engaging in the vocation or avocation of soliciting applications for in- 
surance in this strong, time-tried Company are invited to communicate with its nearest agency or with the Home Office. 

















COLOR WORK 


EAGLE CRAYONS, SOLID and WAX, will be found to 
be the best and cheapest of any manufactured. Artistic 
results can be obtained in their use, as they are unequalled 
for vividity of color, and smoothness. 
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EAGLE PENCIL CoO. 


377-379 BROADWAY : : : NEW YORK CITY 





Blackboard Stencils 


ONITED EDUCATIONAL CO, 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 

















MODERN BOOKS FOR THE GRADES 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY By Epwarp Everett Hate 
New school edition with notes by,the author. Illustrated. The best way to teach patriotism. 
rice 25c. 


THE IRON STAR: And What It Sawin Its Journey Through the Ages from Myth 


to History. By Joun P. Trur 
A fascinating supplementary history reader for the fifth or sixth school year. School Edition. 


rice 50c. 
THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER By Crara Murray 
With forty half-page illustrations and a frontispiece, all in color. Drawings by Hermann Heyer. 
Price 30c. 
A new word at a time and the old ones repeated till the eye and the mind grasp them together. 


Are the cheapest, handiest, most satis- 
factory means of Illustration inschool. 
Our list comprises over 500 subjects. 
Send 10 cents in stamps and we will send 
you two samples for trial—a map of North 
America and a drawing or language les- 
son—together with catalog containing 
complete list. 





Send for Educational Vatalogue and description of new college text-books and juvenile 





mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
writing to advertisers. 





books for School Libraries. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY : BOSTON 


READERS will confer a favor by 
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TO OUR MANY SUBSCRIBERS 











OR a very long time many of our sub- 

scribers have been faithful to the educa- 

cee tional work which has been accomplished 
by the predecessors of this company. 

Teachers have come and teachers have gone, but 
our publications have steadily and consistently 
fulfilled their functions, guiding, directing, stimu- 
lating, and helping those who have been engaged 
in the trying and responsible duties of scholastic 
work. 

We are proud of this record, and we appreciate 
the heritage to which we succeed. 

Our family of readers engirdles the world, and 
our one aim is to do things in such a way, with 
‘such a purpose, and with such efficiency as to 
make an indelible impress upon education for its 
uplifting and enriching benefit. 

We are not satisfied to move along in the same 
old way. The law of life is progression. We want 
to expand, to steadily advance, to attain greater 
and greater development. 

Whatever we shall accomplish will be thru the 
co-operation and support of our subscribers. What 
more natural than that we should want our sub- 
scribers to share in our material prosperity ? 





WE OFFER 
A SAFF 
CONSERVATIVE 
SUBSTANTIAL 
OPPORTUNITY 
FOR A 
7% INVESTMENT 





An Enlarged Opportunity for Profits. 


By the consolidation into one company of the 
interests of our predecessors— interests that have 
existed commercially for twenty-five and thirty 
years—we are permitted to realize a very much 
increased patronage, which enables us to perfect 
the various branches of our business in such a 
manner as to gratify our present circle of friends 
and to materially increase the number of our sub- 
scribers. 

Increased Capitalization. 


This enlargement and improvement of our oper- 
ations has very naturally necessitated an increase 
in the capitalization of our business. To accom- 
plish large things commercially plenty of capital 
is imperative. For this reason we have organized 
our present company with a capital of $300,000, of 
which $100,000 is Preferred stock. 


Preferred Seven Per Cent. Cumulative Stock. 


The Preferred stock is non-assessable, of a par 
value of ten dollars a share, and carries a 7 per 
cent. cumulative clause. It is Preferred both as 
to assets and dividends. This preference means 
that the entire assets of the business after the pay- 
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ment of the current indebtedness of the company 
is pledged to the redemption of the Preferred 
stock at par before any of the assets can be ap- 
plied to the common stock. Furthermore, the 
profits of the company must be devoted to the 
payment of 7 per cent. dividends upon the Pre- 
ferred stock before the common stock can partici- 
pate in the earnings. Furthermore, the cumula- 
tive clause means that 7 per cent. dividends must 
be paid upon the Preferred stock each year, other- 
wise such deferred dividends become. an obliga- 
tion upon the company which must be subsequently 
paid just the same as any other liability. This 
form of investment thus partakes of a very sub- 
stantial character. 


Assets Fully Protect. 


The Assets of the business are shown by valua- 
tions to be sufficient to protect the total issue of 
the Preferred stock, and the net earnings of the 
company should certainly insure the regular pay- 
ment of the dividends required. 


$50,000 of Preferred Stock Offered for Sale. 


Of the $100,000 of Preferred stock only $75,000 
will be issued at the present time, and of this 
amount $50,000 is now offered for sale to our sub- 
scribers in shares of $10.00 and upon such a 
basis as to make it reasonably possible for an in- 
vestor to realize a return of from 7 per cent. to 10 
per cent., and even more, upon his outlay. 


Sale of Stock Guaranteed. 


Every dollar of this Preferred stock that is now 
offered for sale has been guaranteed so that it does 
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not affect us financially if not one share is pur- 
chased by our subscribers, but as it is our patrons 
who will enable us to pay dividends, so it is to our 
‘patrons that we should like the dividends to go. 


Easy Terms of Payment. 


For the benefit of those who would like to take 
advantage of such an opportunity, but who do not 
like to draw their savings from their bank, we 
have arranged to allow them the privilege of pay- 
ing for each share of Preferred stock which they 
purchase at the rate of one dollar per month for a 
period of ten months. Five shares, five dollars 
per month. Ten shares, ten dollars per month. 


The Duty of Saving. 


All teachers should plan to lay aside something 
each year as an investment out of their earnings, 
no matter how small such earnings may be. Asa 
rule teachers do not have many opportunities for 
reliable investments in small amounts, and for this 
reason are sometimes inveigled into visionary and 
unstable propositions by the unjustifiable promise 
of large returns. It is because of this condition 
that we have decided to present this opportunity 
to our subscribers of becoming interested in a line 
of activity the stability of which has been proved 
by long years of operation and with which teach- 
ers are familiar, and in which they are interested. 
We do not submit it as a bonanza that offers mar- 
velous returns, but as a safe, conservative, sub- 
stantial investment that promises to produce regu- 
lar and attractive dividends. 


Further Details upon Application. 


Send for a prospectus giving figures and facts. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Successors to 
E. L. KELLocGe & Co., Founded 1874 


E. O. VAILE, 


Founded 1880 


SIXTY-ONE EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 





UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
61 East NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me further particulars relative to the Preferred stock of your company which you 


offer for sale. 


Signature....... 


Street Address 
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To County Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers: 


Ai Little Newspaper for 
Little Men and CVomen 


- hy pieces pupils in school every period of the world’s history but 

their own has long been recognized by eminent educators as a 
serious defect in our educational system. In recent years, however, 

~~ the idea of making some use of the newspaper in schools has been 

an attempt to teach Current Events under difficulties. The need of a 
school newspaper for both teacher and pupil is a recognized necessity 
among wide-awake, up-to-date superintendents and principals. Many 
public schools now follo v the practice of utilizing current events each week 
in illustrating the studies of Geography and History as well as concen- 
trating some study hour specifically upon the consideration .of important 
world occurences. In order to properly and effectively meet this situation, 
we realize that a monthly journal upon current events is totally inade- 
quate for class-room service. For this reason OQUR TIMES appears as a 
weekly, but we shall aim to present no items of information that have not 
been thoroughly digested, weighed, and mastered. In our descriptive 
articles we shall seek to employ such phraseology as may be easily under- 
stood by young people attending school in classes above the fifth grade, 
and in the simplicity of statement as to the meaning and perspective of 
important events we hope always to keep within the mental powers of 
our younger readers. We hope, in filling this aim, we shall not be far con- 
trary to the wishes and _ taste of even our older constituency. In the 
adopted style of OUR TIMES, we believe it is much the more attrac- 
tive in appearance, and more convenient in size, than any other periodical 


devoted to this subject. 
OUR TIMES 


A weekly magazine of the important world news and progress, result- 

ing from the combination into one periodical of the 

| = sey EIN rxxenn eo [| OUR TIMES (Monthly) . . Founded 1890 

$ 3: cu )RRENT EVENTS ( THE WEEK’S CURRENT ..__— Founded 1883 
LF 
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In this publication it will be our determination to produce a_peri- 
odical that by its editorial worth, discriminating judgment, and 
literary excellence shall entitle it to assume the distinction in the 
Public School system of being almost a text-book upon the subject 
of current events, the teaching of which is every year gaining in 
importance. It is 


A SIXTEEN PAGE WEEKLY 
Forty Weeks of the School Year .. . $1.00 


September 1 to July 1 


Fifty-Two Weeks of the Calendar Year 1.25 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, Low Club Rates—60c. each for ten or more copies; 75ce. 
speaker eran act each for five to ten copies; and 85c. each for less than five 
os copies to one address for forty weeks. 
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Superintendents and Principals are requested to send for assorted sample copies NOW with a view to 
use in September when the school opens. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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Advertisers’ Round Table. 


A small special school called Sum- 
mer classes for the study of English, will 
be held this year in Cambridge, Mass. 
These classes are arranged for teachers 
who wish more special or advanced work 
than can usually be found in the great 
summer schools. We notice The Teach- 
ing of Fiction, Idylls of the King, Mod- 
ern English Grammar, etc., among the 
courses offered. The course in Modern 
English Grammar, to be given by Dr. 
Charles Davidson, is probably the only 
course of college grade in this subject 
offered in this country. 


The inks and adhesives maufactured 
by Chas. M. Higgins & Co., of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., are especially adapted for 
use in schools and ——— For many 
years this enterprising firm has given 
honest, conscientious thought to the pro- 


schools in thecountry. Its chief purpose 
is an ethical one. This means that the 
student is gradually made to see the 
unity and social helpfulness of all educa- 
tion. It inculcates a democratic spirit 
among the pupils, awakening in them 
serious intellectual interests and enthusi- 
asms, and sending them out with an ear- 
nest desire to contribute their part in 
the world’s work. 


The Fox touch typewriter is by no 
means taking a back seat for any of its 
competitors. Unusual efforts have been 
made by the manufacturers to build a 
machine that will appeal to the most crit- 
ical. Its ‘‘touch’’ feature is unique, 
and probably stands at the top in type- 
writer construction. Special prices are 
made to schools. The home of the Fox 
Typewriter Co., is in Grand Rapids, 


duction of goods that embody highideals Mich 


and honest workmanship, 


The Remington Typewriter is an old 
standard machine. or many years the 
Remington Company has been taking 
advantage of every conceivable improve- 
ment, and to-day the machine has 
reached one of the top notches in the 
commercial and educational world. The 
educational department, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Archibald Cobb, is gaining in 
proportions. The teachers in our schools 
are recognizing more and more the ad- 
vantages of the use of the Remington, 
in language and composition work. 


The prize-winning drawings submitted 
in the recent Crayola contest will be ex- 
hibited at the West End hotel, Asbury 
Park, during the N. E. A. convention. 
These drawings will be of special inter- 
est to teachers, as the work was done b 
public and private school pupils from all 
— of the United States and Can- 
ada. 

The varied scope of the subjects and 
the excellent results obtained with this 
simple medium make an attractive and 
most instructive exhibit. 

Binney & Smith Co. extend a cordial 
invitation to those attending the conven- 
tion, to visit the exhibit during their 
stay in Asbury Park. 


The exhibitions of the use of the Smith 
Premier typewriter in the schools are at- 
tracting wide attention. This unique 
idea is successfully carried out by the 
educational department of the company. 
Mr. McNeece is in charge of this de- 

artment, and gives his entire time to 
introducing the Smith Premier in educa- 
tional institutions. The exhibitions 
given by Mr. McNeece and his assistants 
are very interesting. Two machines are 
used, a correspondence and a billing ma- 
chine. One of the experts is qnseoliiiay 
clever, writing 160 per minute, as she 
explains the action of the typewriter. 


The pleasure of a summer vacation is 
intensified if a kodak, an Eastman ko- 
dak, forms part of the equipment. By 
the aid of this truly wonderful little in- 
strument, scenes visited far from home 
are vividly recalled, not only to be lived 
over in one’s own experience, but 
shared with friends who must needs 
‘“‘bide’’ at home. The new folding 
Brownies, made on the kodak system, 
are especially sought after by beginners 
in the art of picture taking. They are 
simple in construction and the cost is 
moderate. 


The Rohde Kindergarten Supply Co. is 
making a specialty of furnishing kinder- 
garten supplies and primary school aids 
direct from the factory. The catalog of 
the company is very complete, and all 
teachers and school boards are invited to 
ask for one. The home office is in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


The Ethical Culture school, in New 
York, is one of the best equipped private 


Ich. 


Personal cleanliness is a mark of cul- 
ture, no matter whether the individual 
has delved in books or not, for education 
does not consist altogether in the learn- 
ing of facts from the page. 

One of the prime requisites in obtain- 
ing this personal cleanliness is soap, and 
that’s a fact. ‘‘Have you used Pears’ 
Soap?’’ is a quotation, but an apt one, 
and if you haven’t done so this morning 
it is an indication that the day has not 
been as full of possibilities as might be. 
All folks who desire complexions that 
reflect a happy mind are addicted to the 
habit of using this old-established soap. 


Even grown-ups are ready to pay trib- 
ute to the worth of Mennen’s toilet pow- 
der. Everywhere you go you see the 
Mennen face, and if the sale of this 
summer necessity was not enormous, 
how could this happen, when it costs 
money to advertise? 


Not long since a superintendent of 
schools in Tennessee insisted that the 
usual passing grade required for teachers 
in his state is insufficient, unless the ap- 
plicant is well up in spelling and read- 
ing. 
President Schurman, of Cornell, re- 
cently declared that the schools of New 
York state were woefully lacking in 
proper instruction, both in spelling and 
reading. These two branches of study, 
he insisted, are of prime importance and 
should receive more attention. 

It is a common complaint that our 
schools do not give enough attention to 
spelling. In order to stimulate interest 
inthis subject, Laird & Leefrecently is- 
sued a new volume entitled, ‘‘ Practical 
New Standard‘Speller.’’ The author is 
Alfred B. Chambers, Ph.D., and the 
book is edited by E. T. Roe, LL.B. 

This book is worthy of a thoro examin- 
ation by teachers and educators gener- 
ally. The author has sought in a unique 
and practical manner to increase the vo- 
cabulary of the student. This is of im- 
mediate importance. Ifa man is to be 
successful in these days he must be able 
to express himself clearly and forcibly. 
The ability to do this brings confidence 
and poise, and the cause advocated by 
such a man receives respectful atten- 
tion. 

Not only does this book point the way 
to the acquiring of a good vocabulary, 
but it trains the student in the proper 
use and meaning of the words. 

Laird & Lee also publish Webster’s 
New Standard Dictionary, a lexicon of 
great value to all schools and colleges. 


The fight for pure foods that ‘is now 
being conducted in magazines and news- 
papers is a step in the right direction. It 
is astonishing to see, especially in large 
cities, the numerous schemes of dishon- 
est merchants to make money thru food 
adulterations. Any company, that main- 
tains and distributes goods of pure and 
unadulterated quality should receive the 


encouragement and patronage of all citi- 
zens. Foremost among these firms, for 
they do exist, is the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company. This company 
has branches all over the United States, 
numbering in all 250 stores, each one 
carrying a line of clean wholesome articles 
for the table. 


Brain workers agree that a proper 
summer diet is of the utmost importance 
to health. In fact people of every age 
and occupation need to be careful of the 
food taken into the system. Horlick’s 
Malted Milk fills the bill. It isa food- 
drink unequaled for its nutritive and di- 
gestive properties, and it is especial] 
valuable on vacation trips, or in the rus 
and hurry of business life. 


A. J. Nystrom & Co., 86 Lake street, 
Chicago, are the sole United States 
agents for the Johnson school maps, 
which are known all over the world for 
their faithfulness to detail and clearness 
of outline. The agents have prepared a 
new catalog and invite you to send for a 
copy. 

The Thomas Normal Training school, 
founded by Emma A. Thomas, has had 
wonderful success in training teachers 
for work in special branches connected 
with public school work. The school is 
situated in Detroit, Mich. Louis A. 
Thomas is the secretary. 


In our great cities one of the most 

athetic sights, in summer, is to see the 

elpless babies who struggle for exist- 
ence in the humid air of the congested 
districts. When we know that the mor- 
tality among babies under ordinary con- 
ditions is twenty-two per cent., or nearly 
one-quarter before they reach one year 
of age, it is startling to think how much 
more it must be under these unnatural 
conditions. j 

The manufacturers of Castoria do not 
hesitate to say that the use of their 
world known remedy would reduce this 
frightful loss. It is natural for them to 
praise their own product, but when 
eminent phvsicians also testify to its 
health-giving qualities, this is surely an 
indication that it has decided merit. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, of Chicago, 
still keep to the front in the preparation’ 
of the natural flavor of f products. 
During the summer months tempting 
dishes are constantly in demand, dishes 
that not only appeal to the inner man, 
but are quickly prepared. The little 
booklet issued by this company, entitled 
‘‘Good Things to Eat,’’ should be on 
every kitchen table. It will save many 
extra moments for the shady tree, as 
well as settling any dispute regarding 
the menu for the next meal. 


One of the most annoying experiences 
for the stranger arriving in New York 
city at the Grand Central station is the 
struggle to escape the incessant impor- 
tunities of the relentless cabman. The 
Grand Union hotel is just opposite the 
station, across the street, and in one 
minute after —s your train you may 
be within its hospitable gates, and refresh- 
ing yourself after the long and tiresome 
journey. This hotel is an old established 

ouse, with large, airy rooms, and a 
homelike atmosphere. The rates are 
moderate, and, best of all, you are not 
far from the center of New York busi- 
ness and pleasure life. 


It is not necessary to dwell at any 
length on the qualities of Webster’s In- 
ternational dictionary as published b 
the G. & C. Merriam Co., of Springfield, 
Mass. : 

As heretofore, the teachers recognize 
its efficiency, and to own one of them 
would certainly be of advantage to any 
educator who wants to keep posted in 
everything up-to-date in words and 
phrases. 
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| (Coutinued from page 780 ) 

|man announced with regret the unavoid- 
|able absence of Borough Pres. John F. 
| Ahearn, who was spoken of as the pion- 
jeer in legislation for safeguarding the 
| position of the teacher. Mr. Whiteside 
| In referring to President Ahearn,review- 
| ed the condition of affairs from, 1861 to 
|1898, when the teacher’s position and 
| salary was irregular and unsatisfactory. 
| It was then that Senator Ahearn came 
| to their rescue, and embodied the needs 
|of the teachers in a bill for which he 
labored day and night, finally securing 
|certain things for the profession which 
‘cannot be taken from them. A letter 
| was read from Mr. Ahearn in which he 
| said that he was glad to be of service to 
| the teaching profession. ‘‘What I have 
| done,’’ he wrote, ‘‘has been done out of 
| regard for teachers, and also for the love 
|and respect I bear for my old teacher 
fond who did so much for me, and was 
| kind.’’ 

| Commissioner Harrison in his remarks 
| declared that the office of a member of 
| the board of education was not-a bed of 
|roses; especially if the member happen- 
| ed to be the chairman of the committee 
|on by-laws and legislation. Often times 
|he had many disagreeable and difficult 
|duties to fulfill. He himself had been 
| opposed to the pension bill, but he was 
| converted, and now that it is a law, he 
| would do his best to construe it. 

The teaching force of New York oc- 
cupies a warm place in the heart of Com- 
missioner Harrison. He knows something 
of the work of the teachers,and he knows 
also that the life of a teacher is a life 
of sacrifice. In closing he said he hoped 
that a meeting of this nature would do 
much to bring the teachers from all the 
boroughs more closely together. If 
this be done the teaching force of Great- 
er New York will become the best and 
most efficient of all on the civilized globe. 

At this point on the program attention 
was called to the fact that some thirty 
teachers had been retired before the 

ension bill became a law. It was felt 
y Mr. Whiteside that something should 
be done for these teachers, who were 
now in distressing circumstances. The 
organization to which they had formerly 
belonged was not able to pay anvthing 
toward their adequate support. It was 
suggested that if the 12,000 or 15,009 


Two resident physicians. Static Electricity—| teachers of New York were each to con- 
Vibratory Massage—Massage—Baking—Vapor | tribute $1.00 per year, a fund would be 
Baths—Salt Rubs, etc. Teachers run down, | established which would be ample to se- 
wishing rest and recreation, will be taken at | cure for these faithful teachers the com- 
special ratesof $50a month. Application should! fort and security which were their right. 
be made as early as possible. Booklet on appii-. After Mr. Whiteside’s plea, Principal 
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| McAndrew made a motion that the chair 
appoint a committee, including Mr. 
Whiteside, to arrange for such annual 
contribution,and report next September. 
| The motion carried. Under the inspira- 
|tion of the moment all those present 
| who were willing to contribute a dollar 
}a year to such a fund, were asked to 
|rise, and every one did, testifying to the 
| warm impulses and openheartedness of 
|the school men of New York. If the 
|twelve or fifteen thousand teachers of 
|New York had been present, and had 
| heard the plea for their sisters'in distress, 
it is safe to say that they too, would 
have risen at such a request. 

| Prin. William McAndrew made a very 
| pleasing address inintroducing Mr. Best. 
|He reviewed the names of many men 
/who would occupy a prominent page 
| 
| Thereare those who advocate the treat- 
ment of malarial fever without quinine, 
;and while we are not in a position to 
| argue the question, it has often occurred 
|to us that the cases treated with anti- 
|kamnia in connection with quinine re- 
| covered more rapidly than those treated 
| without antikamnia. One antikamnia 
| tablet every three hours, given in con- 
nection with quinine, will prove this.— 
Medical Reprints. 
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when the next schoolhistory was written. 
As these names were mentioned, the 
speaker was interrupted by hearty ap- 
plause. The list closed with a reference 
to Lyman Best, who still wore the blue 
jeans of honest toil, below the broadcloth 
of the pedagog and politician. In closing 
Mr. McAndrew read a letter from the 
secretary to the Governor, in which was 
enclosed the pen used by the governor 
in signing the pension bill. It was de- 
cided to present the pen to Best,Conroy, 
and Doty, and after framing it, to have 
it hung in the Schoolmasters Hall. 

Mr. Best spoke with his usual vigor 
and earnestness. He reviewed the work 
of pension legislation since 1879. He re- 
ferred in scathing terms to the former 
method of establishing a fund out of the 
misfortunes of teachers. He was glad 
that at last New York was to have such 
a fund based upon a humane, decent law. 
The fight for this law had been long and 
hard. Opposition had to be met from 
in front and behind. He especially com- 
mended the services of a noble woman 
from Brookly, Miss Ruth Granger. She 
it was who attached Senator Ahearn to 
their support, and all owed her a debt of 
gratitude. 

Senator Cooper said that he had had 
his attention called to the bill, and de- 
termined to do anything he could for the 
teachers of New York. He supported 
the bill because he felt the method of 
securing money from the teachers who 
were sick was a poor plan. ‘‘ Anything 
I can do,’’the Senator said in closing, 
‘* for the teachers of Greater New York, 
I am yours to command.’’ 

Superintendent Haaren fairly revelled 
in his —— of the good work done 
by Mr. Doty, and when Mr. Doty rose 
to respond it was evident the warm praise 
of his chief had embarrassed him. He 
recovered, however, and _ said, that the 
men who had worked for the pension bill 
did so from a disinterested standpoint. 

The efforts they put forth showed 
that they were men. He also referred 
to the debt owed to Miss Granger, and 
he hoped that the men of New York 
would remember her services. 

Principal Conroy, declared that the 
prominent thing in the mind of the com- 
mittee was that the teachers should get 
full — They felt that the old law 
should be corrected. They had no pri- 
vate axes to grind, no personal ends to 
gain. The work they did was on the 
level from start to finish. 

At the close of the program telegrams 
of thanks were ordered sent to Governor 
Higgins, Mayor McClellan, and Miss Ruth 
aia for their efforts in behalf of the 

ill. 

The arrangements for the dinner were 
in the hands of the following committee; 
Bernard Cronson, Chairman, William 
McAndrew, Joseph A. hc John P. 
Nicholson, Peter C. Ritchie, Jr., and 
Edward D. Stryker. 


Fire Drill in Action. 


The fire drills in the schools of Great- 
er New York are arousing the admira- 
tion of all who see them. Especially do 
they prove effective when put into actual 
use in cases of emergency. The success- 
ful carrying out of this exercise when a 
fire is smouldering, requires great cool- 
ness and promptness on the part of both 
teachers and principals, as well as obedi- 
ence and disipline on the part of the 
pupils. 

A good illustration of the efficiency o 
the drill was recently shown in P. S. No. 
15, in Brooklyn. Thereare1800 pupils in 
the building,and when Miss Ida McMahon, 
a teacher in charge of class No. 3, smell- 
ed smoke, she immediately called a pupil 
to her, and directed him to ask Principal 
Sherman to sound three bells. This is 
the signal, and means that all pupils 
must leave the school in an orderly man- 
ner without hats or cloaks. Within three 
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minutes the 1800 — had marched out 
of the nine exits,and were safely on the 
sidewalk. 

The fire was in the basement and was 
extinguished by the fire department. 
One of the firemen was rather indignant 
when he found that the ceiling of the 
school basement was of varnished wood, ' 
making the finest kind of tinder, instead 
of sheet iron like the ceiling of most of | 
the school basements. | 


Filipinos Made Loyal by Schools. | 


Prof. Thomas E. Dennis, of the educa- | 
tional department of the Philippine gov- 
Profes- 
sor Dennis is enthusiastic over the out- 
look for education in the islands, and 
gives us an interesting account of the 
Americanization of the Philippines thru 
the school system. In a special to the 
New York Times, he says: ‘‘The de- 
partment is a success. The Filipino stu- 
dent has made excellent progress in 
learning the English language, and 
think it would be correct in saying that 
the average Filipino student is very 
nearly, if not quite, equal to the Ameri- 
can student in learning English. If we 
remember, in 1901, when the educational 
department was organized, the condi- 
tions were very unfavorable for educa- 
tional work. The natives were hostile 
and there were no school buildings, 

‘‘Many times an American teacher 
would dash into a little town, not know- 
ing a single person, not speaking a word 
of the language, with no school building, 
no furniture, no books, no friends—well, 
what would he do? He was not baf- 
fled, but did this—hustled around the 
town, dug up the presidente (mayor), 
found a good-sized nipa (shack), put 
some bamboo poles around the sides of 
the room for benches, and, if there were 
not enough poles, seated the children on 
the floor, and gave notice that next 
morning at 7.30 o’clock there would be 
opened a modern university in that town. 
In twenty-four hours after reaching the 
limits of this town he was lecturing and 
teaching his classes. Now, this may 
sound a little fishy, but it is exactly the 
paper that the American teacher 

ad for solution. 

But now, after five years, we find a 
school building in almost every town in 
the archipelago, with plenty of books and 
furniture. 

‘‘ The schools are divided into primary, 
intermediate, and high schools, with 
three grades in each school. Every one 
knows what the primary pupils study. 
The intermediate pupils have grammar, 
higher geography, hygiene, algebra, civil 
government, and agriculture. This is all 
supplemented by literary societies, with 
debating, which afford ample opportuni- 
ty for practice in speaking English. 

“‘It is wonderful to listen to these 
heated debates in almost perfect Eng- 
lish. And, too, from these intermediate 
schools we have sent a number of stu- 
dents to America. They attend the high 
schools here, without conditions, and are 
holding their own against American boys 
and girls with ease. The high schools 
are just beginning this year, opening in 
June, with the seventh grade as their 
junior class. 

‘‘From the best students we have de- 
veloped a large force of Filipino teach- 
ers, andI think Iam correct in sayin 
that many of these teachers are as goo 
in discipline, and their method of teach- 
ing and advancing their pupils as many 
American teachers. This teaching body 
is divided into primary and provincial | 
teachers, the provincial teachers having 
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net acce tan > 
®t, nt by mail for25c.in stam: 


FREE pt a PACKAGE 


OTHE ER GRAYS SWEET 
S fe WDERS, the best medicine for 
‘everi ly Ohildre 





sh, sickly m., Bold by that the educational department is so 
wy a ® 9 | well organized and has been so success- 
ALLEN 8.4 EFannis Le ~* $ | ful.” 


{Mention this paper. 





A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


i OR MAGICEL 
Oriental Cream ihr 





No other 


eases, and ev- 
@ ery blemish on 
beauty, and de- 
fies detection. 
On its virtues od 
has stood 
test of Spence 
no other has— 
and is so harm- 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of simi- 
A SS lar name. The 
dist lngutshed 
Dr. L. A. aioe said to a lady of the haut ton (a patient): 
**AB you ladies will use them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s 
Cream’ aa the least tate of all the Skin preparations.” 
One bottle will last six months Bring it every day 
GOURAUD’s POU E removes 
superfluous hair wi lly injury te the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prey’ 
37 Great Jones Street, New ork. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States, Canada, and Europe. 
Also found in New York City at R. H. Macy’s, Wana- 
maker’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. ¢®~Beware 
of Base Imitations, $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 
of any one selling the same. 


JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


Purifies as weil 
as beautifies the 


skin. 
vosmetic like it. 








BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND _ | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


Direct Steamer—Satur- 
days from ew York; 
Wednesdays from Bos- 
ton. A most delightful 
trip of about 2% hours. 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


308 Congress Street, South Water Street, 
BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 221-222 Union 


Pier 35 East River, NEW YOKK Phone 800 Orchard 


Steamer every Week Day 
all year round. 


» | tio 


E ‘‘Delighted,’’ says the butterfly, with 


ped a regular civil service examina- 


“ The students who speak English and 
study civil government are learning to 
love American institutions, and in this 
student body lies the hope of Filipino 
independence. The face of a student of 
civil government will beam with delight 
on grasping the true meaning of some 
feature of our government. If the gov- 
ernment will keep the educatioual ie 
in the Philippines at maximum, in twen- 
ty years the ruling class there will under- 
stand and love American institutions, and 
in no other way can we teach the Filipino 
to understand or love them. Iam glad 


Delighted. 


‘‘Delighted,’’ says the blossom, as it 
gazes on the sun; 

Which — the kind assurance that 
the chil y, days are done. 

‘‘Delighted,”’ says the fish that’s gaily 
leaping in the stream. 


iridescent gleam. 

There’s a gentle optimism that has crept 
into the time, 

In the city’s busy street and where the 
geen ere tog climb, 

With welcoming approval you will hear 
its hearty chime— 

‘* Dee-lighted! ’’ 


Despite the various cares that keep men 
— on the lid. 
. —— to public welfare 


We’re building schools and colleges, and, 
what is better yet, 
We’re rearing boys well worthy of the 
knowledge | they will get. 
The nation’s in its May day andits future’s 
fair and free, 
And its faults are slight when measured 
*gainst the benefits we see, 
And Uncle Sam is justified in ‘feeling he 
should be 
‘“Dee-lighted! ”’ 
— Washington Star. 


Fraudulent Agent—An innocent 
looking, Quaker like in appearance old 
man, are the name of C. W. Cooley 
or J. Cowley, ae | to represent 
us and a Nature Study Magazine is col- 
lecting money from teachers in payment 
of this publication. He has no authority 
to represent us. He is a fraud and a 
rascal and should be arrested, whenever 
presenting himself. We will stand ex- 
pense in making an arrest. 


Yours truly, | 


A. Flanagan Co., 
Chicago. 


Rest and Health for Mether and Child 
Mrs. WINSLOW's SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
IONS O rT 


H PERFEOT SUCOESS. 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
OU ND + ay and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHGA. Soid by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
a And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
101 2. 





“T write to let you know how! appreciate your 
Cascarets. I commenced taking them last Novem- 
= and took two ten cent boxes and pees’ a tape- 

rm 14 ft. long. Then I commenced taking them 
phos and Wednesday, April 4th, I passed another 
tape worm 28 ft. long and over a thousand small 
worms. Previous to my takin ng Cascarets 1 didn’t 
know I had a tape-worm. always had a small 


tite. 
“Te . F. Brown, 184 Franklin St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





Best For 
The Bowels 


They WORK WHILE YOU gLEeF 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do Good, 
Never Sieken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped OCG. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money bac 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 594 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 





moe GREAT 


ATLANTIC & PACIFIC] 


on >a. Y cConm PAN Y 



















ESTABLISHED 1859 


has done more for the people 
of these United States Im RE. 
DUCING the prices of 


TEAS, 
COFFEES, 
SPICES, 
GROCERIES 
* BUTTER 


than any other known concern 
In the country. Their custom. 
ers can always sepeee upon 
getting the 


BEST GOODS AT THE PRICES 
OF THE CHEAPEST. 


Goods are always FRESH and 


strictly PURE. Use A & P Goods 
and have a happy home. 


STORES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HEADQUARTERS, WEST AND. 
VESTRY STREETS, NEW YORK. 








Readers will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





Dr. W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 


Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty, Established 1868. Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 


ADDERS PRSTIDes, st Asthma, 
STOWELL &CO., Mfrs, Ghavicsewee Soe 








Readers will confer a favor by men- 
tiong THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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Here and There. 


The board of examiners will hold an 
examination for license for promotion in 
elementary schools on September 8. The 
license entitles the holder to teach in the 
last two years of the school course. 

The board has granted licenses to 
teach drawing in the elementary schdéols 
to the following: Mary T. Herrington, 
79.6125. Mary S. Booth 77.1875. Raph- 
aelle Johnson, 75.4125. Ethel H. Aver- 
ell, 74.04, and Marguerite H. Taylor, 
68.56. 

A representative selection of perman- 
ent collections from the Educational 
Museum of Teachers college will be open 
for inspection to members of the National 
Educational association and other visitors 
this summer. The collection will also 
include the recent spring exhibit of the 
college and its schools. 


In the coming School Board number, 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL expects to call 
particular attention to the usefulness 
and practical workings of the McIntosh 
stereopticon. When it is announced that 
this splendid school lantern. can be se- 
cured for a school at the low cost of $40, 
it is going to make teachers sit up and 
take notice. 


At the opening session of the state 
teachers’ institute at Lewisburg, Tenn., 
on June 12, there were about 125 teach- 
ers present. It is thought that this 
number will be increased to 200. 


Oh, the fun, the fun, the fun of the 
Postal Card craze! The man with apas- 
sion for automobiles finds his fad an ex- 
pensive one. The collector of old silver 
or old books is constantly hampered by 
the exasperating rarity of the longed-for 
treasures. But santel cards are within 
the means and the reach of everyday 
people. 


means of teaching and of inspiring an 
interest in geography and history. With 
the aid of the beautifully illustrated cards 
in color, manufactured by the Raphael 
Tuck & Sons Co., 122 and 124 Fifth Ave., 
New York, charming albums may be ar- 
ranged. The Tuck cards cover land- 
scapes, literary and historic localities, 
and the life and customs of the people 
of almost every civilized country. Among 
them may be mentioned numbers of ser- 
ies on England, Scotland, Ireland, Egypt, 
Australia, and Venice. The Tucks pub- 
lish post cards of all conceivable kinds, 
aside from those of a geographical and 
literary nature, including cards for all 
the special seasons, masterpieces of art, 
and others too numerous to mention. 
The educational value of such cards 
received valuable testimony in an article 
in a recent issue of the Contemporary 
Review. Prof. Patrick Geddes, the writer 
says, ‘‘See the windows of the station- 
ers and newsdealers’ shops crowded with 
Picture Post cards, no mere trifling 
fashion of the moment, as many think, 
but the popular expression of a real ad- 
vance towards Civic and Social science, 
geographic and historic, the advance 
from even the best of verbal descriptions 


to the more comprehensive and impartial |‘ 


witness and record of photographic sur- 
vey.’”’ 


Allen S. Olmsted Wins in Court. 
The Foot-Ease Travde-Mark Sustained. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—The supreme court has 

granted a permanent injunctionn with 

costs against Paul B. Hudson and others, 
of New York city, restraining them from 
making or selling a foot powder which 
the court declares is an imitation and in- 
fringement on ‘‘Foot-Ease,’’ now so 
largely advertised and sold over the 
country. The ownor of the trade-mark 

‘‘ Foot-Ease’’ is Allen S. Olmsted, of 

Le Roy, N. Y., and the decision of this 

suit upholds his trade mark, and renders 

all parties liable who fraudulently at- 
tempt to profit by the extensive “‘ Foot- 








For teachers postal card col-| 
lections may be made a very helpful 





Teachers’ Agencies. 


the morning mailof June 12, 1905, we received qietters announcing the following elections 
through vhis Agency, in every case by recommen’ ation: 





1. Ohio to Pa., Geo. E. y 
2%. Mass. to Conn., Mary EK. Allyn, South Hadley, Mass., to Shelton. Conn., *50v. 

8. Mass. to N. Y., Mary E. Pond, South Hadley, Mass., tu Monticello, N. Y., $425. 

4. Albany Normal to Schoharie, N. Y., H. ¥. Collister, as principal, $400. 

5. Guilford, N. Y. to Ludlowville, N. ¥., Grace R. Noble, $32. 

6. Boonville to Patchogue, N. Y., Leonora B. Armstrong, $500. 

7. Pa,to N. ¥., M, Claire Gilson, Butler, Pa., to Geneva, N. Y., $500. 

%. Vt.to N. ¥., Alice B. Brainerd, Middlebury, Vt., to Centre Moriches, N. Y., $500. 
9. Syracuse Unwersity to Mohawk, N, Y., Olive L. Page, $50. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, 
with good general education wanted for department work 


. , PE CIALISTS in High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges ia Penn- 


gers, Jefferson, O.. Sup’t Athens, Pa., $1000. 


IN ONE MAIL 


C.W.BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





sylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions Day- 

ing $60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
for further mtormation, address 

NATIVNAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Meyers). HaArrispura, Pa. 





Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY , Oldest ana best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Scher merhor n 3 East a New York Joun O. RookweELL, Manager. 


F A \ TE RN Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


16th YEAR 378-388 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. 


Agency 
THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Est.1s90. Inc.1904 
B&B. F. CLARK, Mgr. SEND FOR OUR PLATFORM, 


A New and Novel Thing in Writing Books 


Gilman’s Renewable Copy Books 
COPIES—PAPER—COVERS 


Separable so that either may be renewed separately; thereby 
greater economy. Paper always flat and smooth—Little desk 
space—No hand soil—Copy perpendicular to line of vision, ete. 
Maximum of advantages, minimum of expense. Sample copy, 
Correspondence solicited. 











Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 











10 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN 2& CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON 





This hittly Ad uf ryow should Ary, 
Means much te us rand mow he the, 
Jt) Copy Books nyow LL would ford: 
And addruss Thy hourorth, Co. 
127 Duwarn 4h: hr. Y- 
sae VERTICAL OR ANY OLD OR NEW SLANT. <a 


The Rapid BlacKboard Liner 








Easy to Handle 
For Music and Pennmanship 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 20 cents 
College and School Supples 


Peckham, Little & Co. 


63 East 8th Street, New York 


TRANSLATIONS 


Literal 
The Best Translations 
Good New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for th 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 
Cagtooue Free—\ DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


eng Ter one. 





Interlinear 
Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s 
pe—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 








905 


ions 
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Ease’’ advertising, in placing on the 
market the spurious and similar appear- 
ing preparation involved in the case. 
This the court declares was designed in 
imitation and infringement of the genu- 
ine ‘‘ Foot-Ease.’’ Similar suits will be 
brought against others who are now in- 
fringing on the Foot-Ease trade-mark 
rights. 


A Comparison. 


Mt. Washington enjoys a distinction 
which, it has justly earned. Towering as 
it does above its fellows of the White 
Mountain range, it stands supreme. But 
follow the line of the great natural up- 
heaval, which started in Canada and 
endedin Georgia and Alabama,and about 
midway down its length you come to a 
group of cloud-piercers, among which, 
Mt. Washington, if transplanted, would 
be the baby of the family. 

The name of the region which these 
giants inhabit is The Sapphire Country 
of Western North Carolina, a name syn- 
onymous with all that is grand and sat- 
isfying in the natural world. 

Here on these heights and in the inter- 
vening vales, waterfalls leap and laugh, 
busy little streams chatter, lakes sparkle, 
birds carol, and whole mountain sides 
burst forth into color and perfume, while 
high above the grim old sentinels keep 
eternal watch and ward. 

The Southern Railway, with its splen- 
did equipment and fast schedules, has 
made this delightful country easily ac- 
cessible. 

Send for illustrated book, rates, etc., 
to Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 1185 Broadway, New York city. 


Reduced Rates to Baltimore. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Inter- 
national Convention United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. 

For the International Convention 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
at Baltimore, Md., July 5 to 10, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell 
round-trip tickets to Baltimore at greatly 
reduced rates, from all stations on its 
lines east of and including Pittsburgh, 
Erie, and Buffalo. 

The rate from New York will be $6.30, 
Newark, N. J., $6.10, with correspond- 
ing reductions from all other points. 

‘hickets will be sold on July 3, 4, and 5, 
good for return passage leaving Balti- 
more until July 15, inclusive. On pay- 
ment of $1.00 to Joint Agent at Balti- 
more an extension of return limit to 
August 31 can be obtained. 

Tickets via Philadelphia permit stop- 
over within limit, if deposited with the 
ticket agent at Broad Street Station. 

Special excursion tickets are on sale 
every Saturday and Sunday from Balti- 
more to Washington and return at rate 
of $1.25for the roundtrip. These tickets 
are good for return passage until the 
last train Sunday night, affording ample 
opportunity for delegates to visit the 
National Capital. 


Fourth of July Excursions 1905. 


For the above occasion The Southern 
Railway will sell on July 1st to 4th in- 
clusive, round trip tickets from Wash- 
ington to all points on its lines at rate of 
one and one-third fares for the round 
trip. Tickets limited to return to July 
8. For further information address 
Alex. S. Thweatt. Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 1185 Broadway, New York city. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 











VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. 
School superintendents, principals, and assistants are invited to send to us at 
once for circulars. Address 


of fase ¢ By 


BREWE. 


TEACHERS’ | 
AGENCY! 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 











Arrangements have been made 
with Chautauqua Association at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., to open a 
branch office this summer. One 
Kellogg’s Agency supplies highest grade of 
teachers. Sixteenth year, same Manager. Mr. Kellogg will be at N. E. A. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager - - - 31 Union Square, New York 
JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY Séitiine Sones 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership gcod until the close of the season 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7°" ““aw 


Kelloge's Agenc 


registration good for both offices. 








New York 


recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, spublic and 
private schools. Advises parents about schools. .- O. PRATT. Manager. 


wear THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
©. J. Aubert, Manager 978 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Largest Western Auer. National in its scope. REGISTER NOW FOR SEPTEMBER 
POSILIONS. Year Book containing valuable intormation free. 


FISHER mus ACENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Building. San Francisco. 5 25 Stimpson Block. Los Angeles. 


TEACHERS by 
ow™ 


BUREAU 




















_Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We deal with School 
Officials direct ; our terms are reasonable; membership fee not neces- 

_ dary. Now is the time to enroll. Write to-day for new Manual. 
‘EDWARD C. DIXON, 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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Sail the ‘‘Blue’’ in safe delight T 
on the STEEL ‘STEAMSHIP MAN l OU 
Far from the wmadding crowd'’~—not with it—away from city noise, heat, 
smoke and dust—over breezy lake with comfort, rest and pleasure all the 
way—spend your outing amid Northern Michigan Resorts or connect for 
fi more distant points by boat or rail. 
y _ ino eg 8 Pegg ment oncy ses woe 97 at , 
lern comfo: 80 ; ane it boat 0. e 
who travel ~ 9 Three alfings Weekiy Detwean Chlemon Charles” 

! voix, Age ‘arbor Springs qed Macki: Island ting for 
Detroit, Buffalo, Duluth and al] Eastern and Canadian Points. 
Ask about our Week-end Trips for Business Men. 
For Terms, Booklets and Reservations, address 


JOS. BEROLZHEIM, G. P. A. Manitou Steamship Co., CHICAGO 
Z. 
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WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


“<r ESTERBROOK’S PENS-—<= 


Slant, Modified Slant, Vertical. 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 


Ask Stationer. 





The special reason, their easy writing qualities. 


26 John Street, New York 
Works: Camden, N. J. 
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. Flanagan 

J. B. Lippincott’ Co., Philadelphia 
David McKay, 
Christopher Sower Co., ~ 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 
Sadler-Rowe Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
United Educational Co., 
New York, Chicago, Boston 
New and Second-hand School 
Books of all Publishers. 
Hall and McCreary, Chicago, II]; 


Foreign Booksellers 

Lemcke and Buechner, 

New York, N. Y. 
Dictionaries & Cyclopedias . 
J, BR. Lippincott Co.. Phila. 
Lemcke and Buechner, 

New York, N. Y. 

Book Covers. 

Holden Book Cover Co. 


Springfield, Mass, 





School Supplies. 


See also Blackboards, Book Covers. 
Charts, Flags, Maps. Globes, Bella, 
School Blanks, Kinderyerten Mater- 
tal, ete. 
American School Furniture Co., 
“hicago & N.Y. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
Chicago, Ml. 
Merritt & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bunde & Upmeyer, 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Excelsior Slate Co . PenArgyl,. Pa. 
Todd & Todd, Minneapolis, Minn. 
A, Flanegan Co., hicago, 
Holden Patent Book Some Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Milton Rradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


B’kboards, Crayons,Erasers. 


American Sch, Furniture Co., 
ew York, Obicago. 
E. J. Johnson & Co., New York 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 
A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, Il. 


Kindergarten Material. 


Wilton Bradley Co., 
adiaaatinias ee Mass, 
e n ergarten 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Records, Blanks, Stationery. 


American School Furuiture Co, 
New York, Chicago 


Manual Training Supplies 


American School Furniture Co., 

ew York, Chicago 
Hammacher, schlemmer & Uo., 
New York 


ton, Mass. 
E. H. Sheldon & CO., Chicago, Lil. 
Todd & Todd, Minneapolis. Minn. 
Mack & Co., hoster, N. Y. 
A. L. Bemis, Worcester, Mass. 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink, ‘4 
Dixon Crucible Co., 


Chardler and Barher, 


Jersey City 
Esterbrook Pen Co... N pork 


as7v7 





E. Faber New York 
Cc. M. Higgins & Co., 

Brooklyn, ¥. x. 
New York 


Gymnastic Apparatus. 


A G. a Bros. 
Chicope ) Falls, Mass 
Merritt & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charts. 


American School Farniture Wo., 
New York, Chicago 
Silve:, Burdett & 
ate and N.Y 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Maps, Globes, etc 
Am. School Furniture Co. 

New York, Chicago 

A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cc. S. Hammond & Co., New York 

[linerals. 
E, E, Huwell, Washington, D.C. 


Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 


Kimer & Amend. N. Y. 

Bullock & Crenshaw Phila. 

Bausch & Lomb ¢ pti a’ Co,, 
Kochester, N. Y. 


School Bells. 


Meneely and Co., West Troy, N. Y. 
Amerivan Sci. ovl Furni: ure vo., 
New York, Chicago 


‘School Clocks. 


Fred. Frick Clock Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


School Furniture. 
American Sch. Fur. Co., N Y. 
School Architects 


-E. L. Rorapaugh, 
: Smithville Flats, N. Y. 


Hotels, 
B’way Central Hotel, 


Spencerian Pen Co., 


New York 


y~ 





Schools. 


New York University, New York 
N. American Gymnastic Union, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Columbia University, New York 
Sprague Corres. School of Law, 
Detroit, Mich. 
University of Ponneyivante, 
hiladelphia, Pa 
Kraus Seminary for Kinder- 
gartners, New York, N.Y. 


Students’ Gowns 
Cotrell & Leonard, Albany,N. Y 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Dixon Edu. Bureau, Pp 
Louisiana Teacher»’ Pa te 
Covington, La. 
Pratt Teachers’Agency New \ ors 
Kellogg’s Teachers’ Agency 


New York 
J.C. Rockwell, 
National Education Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Albert Teach. Ag’cy Chicago, Il. 
Albany Teach. Ag’cy, Albany.N ‘& 
Veacher*' Co-op. Assn., Chic., Ill. 
Eastern Teachers’ A; eney, 
ton, Mass. 
McCullough’s Teach. Ag’ y. 
Chicago, [ll 
Fisher’s Teachers’ Agency, 
Boston, Mass. 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago, Il. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto. Los Ang eles 
Educational t xchange, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
The School Bulletin Agency. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Insurance, 


Mutual Life 


Mass Mutual Life 
Springfield, Mass. 


New York 


_ Typewriters. 
Remington Typewriter Co., N. Y. 


Fox Typewriter, 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Smith Premier Co,,Syracuse,N,Y. 
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